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The Key to the Successful Use of the 


JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


Lies in the happy combination of methods ~ 
supervised class study and interesting 
notebook work. 


Prepared for Boys and Girls 
Nine to Twelve Years of Age 


When the series is complete there will be twelve workbooks avail- 
able, each featuring thirteen lessons. Seven workbooks are now ready 
for use as listed below, and these may be used in any order desired. 
20 cents each. 


A STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A bird's-eye view of same, with stories from various periods. 


A STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A bird’s-eye view, with emphasis on life and teachings of Jesus. 


EARLY BIBLE PIONEERS 


Chronological studies of Old Testament characters up to and 
including Ruth. 


LATER BIBLE PIONEERS 


A continuation of the study begun in Early Bible Pioneers. 


JESUS AND HIS FRIENDS 
JESUS, THE COURAGEOUS 


Companion workbooks devoted to a study of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 


MAKING THE BIBLE 


Studies on how the Bible was made. 


Other units in this series will come from the press at three-month 
intervals. Watch for our announcements. Send for our circular giving 
complete information regarding plan and purpose of this series. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Special Offer 


For those who cannot attend the Columbus Con- 
vention, June 28-July 3, 1938. 


Every person who subscribes to the International 
Journal of Religious Education (with a new $1.25 
subscription) between now and the close of the 
Convention may receive without charge the five 
copies of the 


Convention Daily 


which will be published during the Convention and will 
tell the story of proceedings from day to day. 


Of course, delegates to the Convention will receive the 
Convention Daily while in Columbus. 


When you send in your new Journal subscription, 
just say, “Send me the five issues of the Conven- 
tion Daily.” These will be mailed immediately 
after the Convention. 
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AVOID That 


Summer Slump! 


Your church school workers will likely find a 
few extra hours for reading during the long sum- 
mer days. Why not provide them with the latest 
publications on religious education? You can 
keep alive their interest during the vacation 
months and also stimulate their planning for the 


fall program of your school. 


The International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation publishes bulletins, pamphlets, and pro- 
gram helps for leaders of all age groups. A re- 
quest will bring you free of charge a catalogue 


of materials and prices. 


Many local churches find that the best way of 
keeping their teaching staffs up-to-date is through 


Sustaining Membership 
in the 
International Council of Religious Education 
Cost: $10.00 per year. 
Benefits to member: 


A year’s subscription to the International 
Journal of Religious Education. 


Copy of the Yearbook, including a directory 
and reports of the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Council. 


All printed publications of the International 
Council issued during the period of member- 
ship, including educational and service bulle- 
tins, United Christian Youth Program ma- 
terials, programs for special days and weeks, 
miscellaneous leaflets and pamphlets. 


You may use the order blank below. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please enroll our church school as a Sustaining Mem- 
ber of the International Council for one year, entitling 
us to the privileges described above. The fee of $10.00 
is enclosed. 


Name of church school 
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TuHeE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
of ReLticious EpucATION 


Which represents forty-one Prot- 
estant denominations and thirty 
state councils in North America 
cooperating in Christian educa- 
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ET the activity of muscle and of nerve spring 
joyously from within; let the tide of human 
interest flow with full freedom; let there be a lilt, 
and not just grim determination, to our purposes; 
let children pour their entire selves into what they 
think and do,—for then, O teacher of life, God’s Laws 
of Growth will mysteriously shape these maturing per- 
sons to his own far-distant ends. 
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Harold M, Lambert 


The ‘Journal Greets the Convention 


E ARE GLAD to give the place of honor this month to the 

International Convention on Christian Education be- 
ing held in Columbus, Ohio, June 28 to July 3. This number 
will reach our readers about a week before the Convention 
opens. Sample copies of it will be distributed to numerous 
delegates. New subscribers will be enrolled at that gather- 
ing. The many thousands of Journal readers who would 
like to attend but will be able to follow the Convention only 
in spirit will share in this interest. 

The picture on the front cover has been chosen because 
of its significance in Christian teaching. To a larger degree 
than most of us realize, Jesus was a teacher. This unique 
picture, prepared in a wax model by a noted Italian por- 
traitist and sculptor and then photographed, gives a vivid 
portrayal of the Master teaching by the seaside. The frontis- 
piece is quite different, but in its portrayal of free, spon- 
taneous, happy experience, sets forth one of the important 
elements in all effective teaching. 

Several articles in this issue deal in a general way with 
the Christian challenge to the modern world, which is the 
Convention theme. In three brief companion discussions, 
Professor Aubrey, Dr. Barclay, and Dr. Shackford set forth 
the significance of that theme in terms of Christian faith, 
personal Christian character, and a Christian social order. 

The practical articles point toward effective methods of 
planning the program for the coming year. These will be 
of especial interest to pastors, superintendents, and others re- 
sponsible for planning the year’s work as it opens up in Sep- 
tember. We call attention also to the book reviews, the de- 
partment on What’s Happening, the motion picture esti- 
mates, and the departmental worship programs. These are 
regular features of the International Journal and during the 
years have proven to be of practical help and constant in- 
terest to our readers. Also in this issue is the annual Index 
to the contents of the Journal since last September. This 
will be found most convenient in making use of materials in 
back numbers. We commend these features especially to 
delegates. 

The Christian education movement is indeed facing the 
Christian challenge to the modern world. 


New Directions for Christian 
Education 


HITHER are we bound in Christian education? 

A year ago the Editorial Board launched a bold ad- 
venture in announcing a series of editorial discussions on the 
theme “New Directions for Christian Education.” The Sep- 
tember number introduced the series as a whole and proposed 
a list of nine problems to indicate the directions along which 
Christian education could be expected to move in the years 


to come. These nine problems have been treated one at a 
time monthly during the year. They have been discussed 
often in the form of questions and never, it is to be hoped, 
in that dogmatic spirit that rests upon the notion that the 
final word has now been uttered. While expressing sincere 
convictions, they have been intended to stimulate thinking 
and not merely to announce the results of thinking. With 
this discussion the series comes to aclose. 

In introducing the plan it was stated that in the church 
and in the wider world changes that have a very intimate 
bearing upon the Christian education movement have been 
taking place and that these changes bring to the front certain 
important problems that religious education people must 
face. It was indicated that any choice of a new direction in 
regard to any one of these problems must be a fusion of the 
past and the conditions of the present. 

Let us at this time look at these nine ways in which Chris- 
tion education might be expected to move in new directions 
in the years to come. 

For one thing, Christian education is going to take more 
account of the theological basis on which it rests than has 
been the case in the past. In fact, Christian education itself 
through its own inner principle can do much to resolve 
theological difficulties that have not been easily settled by 
other methods of approach. In the process it is going to be 
more aware of and more certain of its own faith. 

Further, Christian education is going to be a pervasive 
principle touching the whole life of the church as it has not 
done in the past. 

The minister is going to be an increasingly important fac- 
tor in Christian education. He has been, of course, in the 
years past, but in new ways and to more inclusive ends, he 
is going to count the educational program of his church as 
his unique opportunity. 

The lay worker is destined to take a growing and impor- 
tant place in the movement in the future. Christian educa- 
tion is a lay movement and must depend upon enlisting and 
equipping the most competent men and women possible for 
carrying on its work. 

Christian education is now turning its face outward to 
the unmet needs of .the world as it has not done for a long 
time. The movement is being shot through with the best 
qualities of a genuinely evangelistic spirit. In many directions 
the movement is reaching out toward unreached persons and 
areas of life. In this there is a growing note of militant 
urgency. 

Following this, the emphasis upon the evangelistic spirit 
in Christian education becomes a natural step. The old an- 
tagonism between evangelism and education is fading fast; 
in its place we are to have a fusion of the two that is to 
include the essential values of each in a new approach. For 
such, we have waited long. 

Christian education increasingly has been concerned about 
applying Christian ideals to human society. Our social prob- 
lems are here, and thus a genuinely educational program on 
social issues is inevitable. 

While turning its attention to the outside world, the 


movement must turn also to the inner world of the motives 
by which people live. It will give increasing attention to the 
ways by which the purposes of living can be established and 
guided to Christian ends. 

With these new directions must come an increasing co- 
operation with community agencies that seek many of the 
church’s own goals in Christian character. 

These, then, are some of the ways in which Christian 
education seems to be moving in new directions. For, it is 
in new directions, built upon the past and also taking full 
account of their changing world, that all living movements 
have constantly and progressively been renewed. ‘This is the 
eternal will and way of God. 


The Churches Face John 


Barleycorn 


ee WAS a time when the churches looked John Barley- 
corn, King of the Alcohol Business, in the eye and gave 
him no quarter. Just when they thought they had him where 
they wanted him, the support of the general public weakened 


A Prayer in Convention 


Eternal Spirit, thou who has ridden to thy | 
victories on the fused wills of assembled multi- 
tudes, I come unto thee with this my convention 
prayer. 

Do unto me as thou hast done with them in 
the spiritual contagion of a mighty host. 

Imprint upon my mind and conscience the sins 
and tragedies of the world of which I am a part. 

Let me hear, as the overtones of music and 
of message, the halting tones of human pain. 

Chasten my narrowed purpose with a vision 
of the Kingdom of our God and of his Christ. 

In the fires that glow in the hearts of my com- 
panions here, warm thou my cold and calcu- 
lating self. 

People my imagination with the living persons 
and the unfinished tasks to which I am to return 
from this Mountain Top of life. 

Teach me the joy of new ways of doing the 
old tasks. 

Enkindle me with new ideas, calling me to far 
and strange countries. 

Stir me through great persons. Quicken me 
with mighty impulses. Enlist my aroused will in 
thy unachieved purpose. 

Dedicate my life anew to the sacred ministry 
of thy church through teaching. 

In the name of him who said, “Go... teach. 

Amen. 


PoE. 


Prepared for International Convention on Chris- 
tian Education, Columbus, Ohio, July 28-July 3, 
1938, or any similar gathering. 
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and John came back more vigorously than ever. So, for some 
time the churches have been biding their time, and trying 
to decide where to start the next campaign. 

In one important respect at least, they have decided. They 
have made up their minds to press the battle vigorously this 
time on the educational front. Whatever else in legislation 
and law enforcement can or may be done, the leaders of the 
churches have made up their minds that this one thing they 
will do, namely, carry on an aggressive and comprehensive 
campaign to educate a whole new generation as to the scien- 
tific, personal, and social meaning of the alcohol problem. 

This sort of a purpose came to a head not long ago in the 
first of a series of conferences held under the auspices of the 
International Council. It was held in Columbus, Ohio, near 
the end of December. The leaders in social education and in 
Christian education of thirteen denominations came together 
for three days. The International Council, an active state 
council, the W.C.T.U., the Anti:Saloon League, and Allied 
Youth were also represented. This was the first time that 
such persons as these had sat around the same table to con- 
sider what the churches could do together in temperance 
education. Five significant results came out of the confer- 
ence. . 

First, these educational leaders of the churches saw, as 
never before, the degree to which they could, and must, work 
together educationally at this task. 

Second, agreement was reached as to the underlying prin- 
ciples which are to guide this cooperative movement of tem- 
perance education in the years to come. 

Third, comprehensive plans were worked out by which 
the efforts and resources of all these agencies are to be pooled 
in cooperative service. Lesson materials, posters, general pub- 
licity, discussion outlines, pamphlets, the results of scientific 
studies of the problems—in these and other ways there will 
be a wise division of labor, with the results being made 
available to all cooperating groups. Denominations and states 
not represented at this particular conference will, of course, 
have the results of such cooperative efforts made available 
to them on the same basis as those represented. 

Fourth, a long-term strategy for cooperative effort among 
the churches was developed. This is to take account of things 
that can be done together immediately and also those that 
will require some years for the most effective results. Future 
conferences, to pick up where this one closed, were arranged. 

Fifth, and most important from the standpoint of immedi- 
ate needs, a bulletin for the guidance of temperance educa- 
tion in the local church and community was produced. Those 
present felt that they should begin to work together at once 
as well as plan for doing so in the future. So, this pamphlet 
was outlined and partly written at the conference. It has 
since been completed along the general lines approved in 
the conference and is now ready for distribution throughout 
the country. It can be secured from the International Council 
for ten cents postpaid. By securing a copy the ambitious 
leader can begin at once to look John Barleycorn courageous- 
ly in the eye. 


Reader, Who Are You? 


E EDITORS have wanted so long to know more about 
DP sa: our readers, that we have decided to ask you 
point-blank who you are. We have done it on pages 19 and 
20. Will you turn now to those pages and do what we re- 
quest? Thank you! 
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Science and Meditation 


HE RELATION between sci- 

ence and religion has been in- 

terpreted in three different 
ways. Some have regarded science as 
the enemy of religion—tearing down 
and destroying the foundations of 
faith. Some have regarded science and 
religion as working each in its own 
sphere, essentially different and sepa- 
rate. But there is a third conception. 


By Hornet Hart* 


This is the final article in a remark- 
able series of meditations by Profes- 
sor Hornell Hart on the general 
topic, “Christian Leadership in a 
Time of Crisis.’ His summary of the 
results of experiments in meditation 
will be of interest not only to those 
who were members of the Fellowship, 
but also to all others who sense in this 
technique a method of unusual effec- 
tiveness for getting in touch with uni- 
versal resources. 


liminary report. Fifteen persisted 
through the third report, but only 
five sent in any reports beyond the 
third. This failure to carry along con- 
tinuously the group of correspondents 
in the Meditation Fellowship is prob- 
ably due in part to the fact that an- 
swers to each individual report could 
not be sent out, in part to the char- 
acter of the assignment, and in part 


Religion and science provide two ways 

of approaching reality. Religion seeks 

reality primarily through spiritual experience—experience 
which goes beyond all words, forms, and sensory data. 
Science seeks reality primarily through sense experience. It 
seeks to systematize and verify sense experience in order to 
build organized knowledge. But scientific discovery depends 
also upon intuition—upon the insights which go beyond 
words and forms and with swift illumination reveal the 
organized patterns behind great masses of data. Religious 
experience, also, needs to be systematized, verified and ap- 
plied. In their searchings for reality, science and religion 
thus come together and reinforce each other. 

The fact that science can give us light upon spiritual 
meditation is illustrated by the findings of Dr. Ruth S. 
Clark in her experimental study of the way in which creative 
thinking occurs. She concluded: 

Imageless consciousness, independent of both concrete 
imagery and verbal elements . . . intervenes between pe- 
riods of imagery. ... The greater part of it bears an 
intimate relation to the development of the thought. In 
fact, this imageless consciousness frequently characterized 
the actually novel part of the thinking and even accounted 
for the entire solution of some instances of rapid think- 
ing. ... An individual is noticeably quiet when he is ac- 
tually thinking. . . . Even (implicit forms of behavior) 
tend to disappear as the novel conclusion is reached. 
Thinking takes place too rapidly to consist merely in a 
series of sensori-motor reactions. The time taken in reach- 
ing a new conclusion is very much less than the time 
needed to describe the same process to others.* 

In other words, Dr. Clark, with the elaborate apparatus 
and procedure of the psychological laboratory, has demon- 
strated the reality and the validity of the kind of experience 
which Quakers and other meditators have known for cen- 
turies, and which we have been seeking to cultivate (among 
other things) in this course. 

In the series of eleven articles of which this is the final 
one, we have sought to enter together into a systematic and 
self-disciplined exploration of meditation as a means for pro- 
viding spiritual leadership in a time of crisis. The attempt 
has been in certain respects unprecedented, and in order to 
profit by the experience involved it is fitting that a brief 
summary of results be made. 

Written reports in response’to the first article were sent 
in by 50? individuals. Of these, 33 sent in only the pre- 


* Professor of Social Ethics, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Connecticut, 

*“An Experimental Study of Silent Thinking,” by Ruth S. Clark, Ph.D. 
Archives of Psychology, No. 48, April, 1922, pp. 13 and 84. 

? Other indications lead us to believe that the number who have read, and 
to a greater or less extent followed the instructions of, this series of articles 
is considerably larger than might appear from the formal returns,—Ep1ror 
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to the high degree of self discipline 

required in order to attain a satisfac- 
tory degree of concentration and in order to make medita- 
tion a daily practice. 

Class meetings in a regular meditation course have, how- 
ever, been more successful. For five years, at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, a regular two-semester-hour course 
in meditation has been offered. This year the course in- 
cludes 21 persons who are making the written reports, be- 
sides some auditors. Analysis of the reports made by this 
class, together with the reports sent in by the correspondents 
in the Meditation Fellowship, provides some tentative con- 
clusions might may be helpful to individuals and possibly 
suggestive for further research. 

Both groups were asked what books on meditation and 
on spiritual life had been found most helpful in their own 
actual use. Outstanding in the frequency with which they 
were mentioned were: The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; Victorious Living, by E. Stanley Jones; 
Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a4 Kempis; Ways of Pray- 
ing, by Muriel Lester; Living Creatively, by Kirby Page; 
Discipleship, by Leslie Weatherhead; and Methods of Pri- 
vate Religious Living, by Henry Nelson Wieman. 

Among the objectives expressed by those who answered, 
the most frequent was the desire to attain nearness to or 
knowledge of God or Christ. But relatively few said that 
in their past meditations they had attained this conscious- 
ness of God. The results which they had actually experienced 
were rather insight, guidance, faith, courage, peace, and 
emotional adjustment. 

The importance of concentration stands out vividly in 
the reports of meditations undertaken in these courses. By 
concentration is here meant, of course, not a condition of 
tension, but the exclusion of all irrelevant sensations and 
ideas, and the holding of the inner attention steadily upon 
the chosen subject of meditation. About 45 meditators 
graded their own concentration in their meditation for a 
month, together with the results obtained in these medita- 
tions. Helpful results were recorded more than three times 
as often in the meditations where the concentration was 
graded 4 as in those where it was D or lower. Meditations 
in which the concentration was excellent always brought 
helpful results, but as the degree of concentration became 
poorer, more and more of the periods proved fruitless. These 
conclusions are based on introspective reports on a total of 
743 meditation periods. 

The importance of concentration was brought out again 
by the results of having each student compare the ten best 

(Continued on page 36) 


The Christian Challenge to the World 


A Symposium on the Theme of the International Convention 


In Personal Living 


By Wave CrawForp Barcray* 
HERE ARE FEW if any more important questions 


than how men and women today may be more effec- 

tively aided in the achievement of personal character, 
Christian social relationships, and triumphant religious liy- 
ing. 

Many are the men and women who engage in their daily 
tasks in the home, in the community, and in business and 
professional life with a calm, serene, even triumphant, spirit 
—exemplifying an exalted level of character and a high de- 
gree of mental and spiritual health. Of these, a considerable 
proportion are persons for the most part engaged in ordi- 
nary labor, the menial humdrum tasks that must be per- 
formed if the daily round of life is to go on. They work 
cheerfully, uttering no word of complaint, exhibiting neither 
bitterness nor self-pity, meeting the tragedies of life as they 
come with poise and calm endurance, overcoming fear, lone- 
liness, and physical pain with what seem to be inexhaustible 
inner resources of courage, faith, hope, and joy. ‘They are 
the salt of today’s world. By no means all of them are in 
the churches. Some are without, but in or out their lives 
bear testimony to the inherent strength and wealth of the 
human spirit reenforced by religion. 

‘There are multitudes of others, outside and within the 
churches, who are maladjusted, unsocial, and selfish indi- 
viduals. Many are the victims of more or less serious per- 
sonality disorders. Among a vast number of cases are per- 
sons with mental conflicts, oppressed with irrational fears, 
borne down with disappointments, worries, and grief, en- 
feebled by repressions which sap their energies, thwarted by 
a paralyzing sense of inferiority, enslaved by habits against 
which they feel themselves helpless. 

In every age religion has had to deal with men and 
women exhibiting defects and disorders of personality. But 
modern conditions have brought new problems. Many of 
the effects of modern economic and industrial conditions are 
devastating upon personality. Before the rise of modern in- 
dustrialism the craftsman possessed a pride in his skill and 
a joy and satisfaction in his handiwork that were significant 
assets in the development of character. Modern industrial 
processes, subordinating human beings to the position of 
mere “hands,” cogs in a vast industrial machine, with their 
labor regarded as a commodity to be bought and sold, have 
in countless cases outraged and degraded human person- 
ality. 

‘The insecurity, accompanied by a vast extent of forced 
unemployment, that in many areas of living characterizes 
the behavior of the profit economy, is productive of a degree 
of anxiety and fear that not only threatens physical health 
but seriously drains nervous resources. Practically all prob- 
lems of human adjustment are thereby intensified. Normal 
relations between parents and children, husbands and wives, 
employees and employers, are seriously disturbed. Many 


* Secretary, Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign Fields, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Chicago, Illinois. 
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young adults are overwhelmed by a sense of frustration and 
what they feel to be the uselessness of conscientious effort 
and faithful endeavor. The lack of common honesty in ordi- 
nary transactions, the increase of delinquencies of many 
kinds, and the wide prevalence of crime are phenomena that 
evidence in many instances a process of personality disinte- 
gration. 

The religion of Jesus, we are coming increasingly to see, 
constitutes the greatest existing challenge to these condi- 
tions. It supplies dependable assurance that persons can be 
saved ; that they can be saved both as individuals and in their 
group relationships which constitute the existing social order. 
Increasingly educational thought, and to a considerable ex- 
tent psychology, reenforces the confidence of religion as to 
the possibility of reforming wrong trends, of purifying and 
regenerating motives, of coordinating impulses, of resolving 
conflicts, of inspiring and developing new dynamics for liy- 
ing and of changing the structure of society. 

It is indisputable that under the influence of religion basic 
changes in personal living and in social relationships can be 
made. That they shall be made, that more and more men 
and women, as individuals and as groups, shall be enlisted in 
the actual task of reconstruction, is the Christian challenge 
to the modern world. Religion calls upon men and women to 
relate its ideals and to apply its principles to day-by-day 
experiences of living in every area of experience. Jesus in- 
sisted that the disciple should advance beyond the standard 
commonly accepted by the religions of his day. “Ye have 
heard that it was said... but I say... .” In each of the 
particulars that he mentioned Jesus called for an advance 
over the practice of the most religious people of the time. 
So today his challenge to all is to become more and more 
fully Christian in ever increasing areas of life. 


In Personal Faith 


By Epwin Ewarr AuBREy* 


les A TIME of confusion and distress like our own, people 
are forced to seek reserves within themselves. Here are 
their sources of morale for the strenuous and grinding work 
of bringing order out of chaos, and a richer life out of 
present suffering. What can they hope to find within? That 
depends upon what they have been storing up out of the 
current coin of human experience. If the churches have been 
doing their job there should now be reserves to draw on for 
the moral and spiritual strength of our time. These reserves 
are to be found in personal faith. 

It is not easy to hold to a personal faith today; for faith 
itself is looked on with suspicion. Men become so sophisti- 
cated that, seeing the unknown factors in every formulation 
of personal faith, they hesitate to act and are lost in a 
morass of untried possibilities. Faith is needed if we are to 
act at all; and it is that courage to try out our ideas in our 
living that spells our only hope of a spiritual recovery in 
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Statue of Robert Raikes, founder of the Sunday 
school, standing in Queens Park, Toronto. Unveiled 
at the Convention of the International Council of 
Religious Education, June 28, 1930. 


these depressing days. For faith lives in the fourth dimen- 
sion: it sees our world not as a static order, but as a world 
moving from past to future. We get faith from the past, 
from the past experiences which we have had and from that 
greater past of the Christian tradition into which we have 
been spiritually born. We seize this faith in the act of some 
decision, great or small, in the narrow hourglass neck of 
the present moment. And by the decision made in faith we 
step into the vast future with its unknown possibilities. 

Standing on this threshold of the house of faith looking 
out into the future we can gaze in wishful thinking, or we 
can step out “to touch the future ages with the fingertips.” 
The men and women outside in the street, some of them 
rooted to the spot in terror and some moving on in desperate 
hope, are watching us Christians. Will we step out or not? 
How can we show them that we have the faith to do so; 
that as we do step out we move with confidence—which is 
another name for faith? 

First, we must know what our faith is. Just here is our 
weakness. The roots of our action are too often ignored: 
we carry on in a respectable tradition on the accumulated 
credit and reputation of our fathers in the faith. But reserves 
can be depleted and reputation is notoriously fickle. We must 
give some reason for our existence that carries greater weight. 

Now, what carries weight with a man is that which con- 
nects with his own deepest experience; and it is there that 
the church folk must find the stuff for their challenge to 
the modern world. It is the redeeming feature of theology 
that this is precisely its stock-in-trade. The formulations of 
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historic theology present—or frequently conceal !—the an- 
swers of Christian thinkers to concrete personal questions. 
“What can I do about the mess we’re in?” a man may ask; 
and at once a host of assumptions come into question,— 
assumptions about the roots of human knowledge and power, 
about the realities in his world on which a man can rely to 
support his ideals, about the conditions of clear insight into 
the values that he ought to seek. And these in turn become 
questions about what God is, and whether man has ability 
to know God from looking at his world, and whether Jesus 
does reveal to us the ideals that are truest to the nature of 
things. 

It is futile to speak of “adequate adjustment”’ or “‘the re- 
demption of society” or “growth of personality” unless we 
have these other basic conceptions more clearly defined. This 
is the meaning of having a personal faith. 

Of course, the risk in any emphasis on theology is that we 
may resort to. heresy-hunting again. But if we remember 
two things about personal faith we shall be saved from this 
danger. Let us therefore keep in mind that Christian faith 
induces humility because it knows the limitations of words 
in expressing religious experience, and cannot be either ar- 
rogant about its own formulations or contemptuous of a 
fellow Christian. To keep this in mind, we must also prac- 
tice privately that presence of God from which the under- 
standing of theological formulations in all their inadequacy, 
in all their continual change, and in all their fine daring 
proceeds. Here is the living source of Christian faith in the 
modern world. 


In Social Problems 


By Joun W. SHackrorp* 


HE well-being of man is to be thought of, not in terms 

of what at any time may be man’s own demand for 

himself, but in terms of that well-being which repre- 
sents his attainment of the more complete man according to 
the purpose of God. Only by the acceptance of this frame 
of reference—the revealed purpose of God for man—is 
there to be found any final unity between religion and the 
ethics of social living. 

So conceived, the will of God challenges’ the modern 
world to reconstitute the whole range of its motives and ac- 
tion in terms of those values, at once human and divine, to 
which the revealed will of God points us. So conceived, there 
is no possible antithesis between ethics and religion, or be- 
tween the social and the individual gospel. 

But when we seek the application of that loving purpose 
of God, we are always faced with the two-fold problem of 
the re-creation of motive and the discovery of the best 
method. The world in its social structure is still organized 
around the motive of self interest, or, at best, the interest of 
some special group, or small fraction of the whole. But the 
evil is even deeper than this—it is in the kind of well-being 
men seek for their own. It is of that sort that ever sets the 
interest of one over against the other. The purpose of God, 
however, can be realized for the individual only as he em- 
braces others in his interests and purposes. It can be realized 
for a group in so far as that group enlarges the circle of its 
interest to embrace others. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Restudying the Church Schedule 


By Roy A, BurKHartT* 


HY do churches follow the same schedule year 

\ X / after year with church school at 9:30 A.M., 

church worship at 11:00, young people’s meeting 
at 6:30, and the evening church service at 7:30 P.M.? Why 
should they follow this schedule as if it were a part of the 
divine plan? 

Such churches ordinarily have few activities through the 
week. They crowd most that they do into Sunday, because 
it offers the best opportunity. That being true, the leaders 
of a church ought to evaluate schedules with a view to 
discover a plan which will yield the best results. 

One church attempted that very thing. The various de- 
partments of the church life and the numerous activities of 
their respective departments were scheduled on the black- 
board. The leaders listed the different activities of the 
Sunday morning church school. They added the church 
service. They put down the young people’s meetings in the 
evening, and the evening church service. Some incidental 
observations were that there were few adults coming to 
the morning church school, and that there were not many 
people in the evening church service. 

Then they did something that they had never thought of 
doing before. They asked themselves: ‘What are we trying 
to do?” They gave a number of weeks to a discussion of 
objectives. They began with the statement of objectives of 
the International Council and then began to revise them 
in light of the needs of their own community. Whereupon 
they finally came to a decision regarding the objectives of 
the church. 

Then they asked themselves the question, “What educa- 
tional procedures will bring the best results?” Here were 
some of their decisions: 

1. They decided to have one church service for the entire 
congregation on a given Sunday. The attendance, incidental- 
ly, in this service has grown so large that it is necessary 
during certain seasons of the church to have two duplicate 
services to accommodate the people. An effort has been made 
to have the total membership share together in a meaningful 
fellowship of worship and thought. There is a choir of one 
hundred and fifty voices. Instead of the minister’s dividing 
his efforts in the preparation of two different services and the 
building of two programs, his energies are dedicated to the 
preparation and execution of one. 

2. It was decided to limit the morning church school pri- 
marily to the children’s division. The facilities of the church 
demanded this if the right kind of work was to be done for 
children. Also during this hour there is a class for a small 
group of young people especially interested in preparing to 
teach, and another for parents of children in the church 
school. These two groups are doing significant work. It was 
decided also to continue the junior high school department, 
even though there is a group for this every Sunday night. It 
was felt that this age group offers an especially good chance 
for additional religious education. The decision has been 
validated by the response of the young people in this depart- 
ment. 
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3. It was further decided to give over the entire facilities 
of the church and its leadership to the young people on 
Sunday afternoon and Sunday night. Five groups have al- 
ready been organized and are doing splendid work. A sixth 
for young married people is in the process. These groups 
are as follows: one for seventh grade (these boys and girls 
do not fit in with the young people’s division so a group was 
organized especially for them on Sunday night) ; another 
group for eighth and ninth grades; one for tenth to the. 
twelfth grades; one for college age; one for employed young 
people who are still single; and one for young married cou- 
ples thirty-two years of age and under. These groups are 
doing some magnificent things. As was said before, the lead- 
ership of the church is given over entirely to these groups 
Sunday night. Thus the energies of a limited staff can be 
directed to the supervision of the children’s work Sunday 
morning and to the guidance of the youth program Sunday 
afternoon and Sunday night. 

An interesting side light is that since the Sunday program 
has taken on such vitality, various related activities are be- 
ginning to take place during the week. The church is in- 
creasingly becoming a major center for the youth life of 
the community. 

With this plan, the young people are urged to attend 
church services Sunday morning and then carry on their 
own program Sunday afternoon and evening. They have 
responded nobly; in any given service in the morning there 
are some four to five hundred young people in attendance. 

4. This left unsolved the problem of an educational pro- 
gram for the adults except for the morning church service 
and the class of sixty to eighty parents of children. Although 
the committee was reluctant to give up the adult church 
school, yet it soon was discovered that the adults preferred 
to attend church rather than to go into classes which were 
very often led by inexperienced teachers. It was further 
discovered in a survey of a number of churches that most of 
these adults were not interested in going to both the church 
school and the worship service of the church on the same 
morning. This problem, however, might be solved if the 
morning church school and the worship service of the church 
were properly coordinated. 

The leadership of this church decided they would make 
every effort to get the adults to attend morning church 
services, making that service just as meaningful as possible, 
and to set up a series of educational approaches to the adults 
through the week. They discovered that all the women of 
the church are organized in six guild groups, and that the 
programs of these groups were really not particularly signifi- 
cant. Plans were immediately made with the leaders of these 
groups for a comprehensive program of study. The men of 
the church were organized in a brotherhood and plans were 
made to expand and enlarge this program. The minister 
worked out a plan of eating lunch with groups of the men 
for informal discussions. 

During the fall and winter months. various study series, 
designed to meet specific needs, were organized. For in- 
stance, during January and February of the present year, 
a series of discussions were planned during the afternoons 
for mothers of pre-school children. Such topics as the fol- 
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lowing were discussed: “What do we mean by personality 
and how does it grow?”; “Insuring the mental health of 
the child” ; “Guiding the child in his growth of ideas’; ‘“The 
objective mother.” 

On Wednesday evening a series of Counsels for Parents 
has been arranged dealing with such topics as these: “The 
adolescent and his choice of a vocation”; “Fraternities and 
sororities”; “Helping the young person in self-understand- 


ing and in building a philosophy of life’; “Helping our 


young people to date intelligently” ; “The liquor question.” 
The response indicates a genuine need. 

A School of Religion was planned for Lent in which 
various Classes were offered covering all phases of the Chris- 
tian life and of Christian leadership. 

Thus this church has approached its schedule and has re- 
thought its entire approach to its educational program. The 
people have responded from the youngest to the oldest, and 
this has rewarded the leaders in their venture. 


A Class That Kept Going 


By Vircinia SPENCER* 


HE TIME has come to talk of summer vacation,” a 

Sunday school teacher addressed her class of young 

women. “As you old members know, I am always 
away from the city for the months of July and August, and 
the class for several years has disbanded. Do you wish to 
do the same this year? Or does someone have some other 
suggestion ?” 

A new member of the class, a stranger in the city, caught 
her breath in surprise, and shot questioning glances from 
face to face of the women about her. Of course someone 
would arise and suggest that the class not disband for the 
summer, perhaps even hinting that if Sunday school was un- 
important during the months of July and August, there was 
no reason to believe it was important during December or 
May or any other month. But no one arose. There were 
slight movements, gentle murmurs, evidently of approval. 
On a hot Sunday morning in early June the effort of rising 
to the feet and voicing any opinion, however mild, was too 
much to expect. 

“Ts it understood then,” the teacher asked, “that the class 
will disband as usual for the months of July and August?” 

Smiles, nods, murmurs. 

The new class member found herself on her feet, eyes 
were turned curiously toward her. Where had she come 
from, who was she, what did she have on her mind? “Sit 
down,” she commanded herself. “Don’t start any reforms. 
Remember you are a stranger here and you hope to make 
your new friends here in this group.” 

But the warning came too late; her voice was speaking, 
not casually but urgently, with impassioned earnestness, and 
it was as far beyond her control as a neighbor’s radio. 

The voice said, “After such capable leadership as our 
teacher furnishes ten months in the year, this class should 
be able to run on its own momentum for two. Suppose some 
of us are out of town for a part of the summer; we shall not 
all be away for all summer. I suggest that we learn from a 
calendar the dates of the Sundays during July and August, 
write those dates on slips of paper, drop the slips into a hat 
and pass the hat. If I draw the date of the last Sunday in 
August, that means I assume full responsibility for the suc- 
cess of that day’s class program. It goes without saying that 
if you are the leader for the first Sunday and I do not sup- 
port you, then I cannot reasonably expect you to support me 
when it is my turn for leadership.” 

She sat down in sudden confusion, realizing that had she 
shot off a firecracker, the result would not have been far 
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different. After the first shock, there was dead silence which 
she translated as a suggestion that if she had any more fire- 
cracker ideas, she might wait until she reached the privacy 
of her own home before shooting any of them off. The 
teacher looked uncertain, embarrassed, even apologetic, as 
she asked the class whether they wished to make their deci- 
sion now or at some other time. “Some other time” was 
agreed upon. 

But because the new pupil who had spoken out of turn 
was not supersensitive, she was back next Sunday, but with 
the idea firmly implanted in her mind that silence was what 
the old maxim said it was. She was very much surprised 
when the teacher took up the matter of the firecracker idea. 

“T mentioned it at a meeting of the Sunday School Board 
this week,” she told the class, “and they thought the idea 
should be given a trial.” 

It was given a trial, only the original idea was improved. 
Each date was written on three separate slips, and on one 
slip was added the word, “Chairman.” Thus a committee 
of three would be responsible for the success of each Sunday 
while the teacher was away. 

Throughout those two months there was a demonstration 
of cooperation, loyalty and enthusiasm such as few of the 
class members had ever before witnessed. Every person 
whose name was on the class roll, who could be reached by 
telephone, was called by a member of the leadership com- 
mittee and given an urgent invitation to be present the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Many were out of town, but also several 
came who had not been for months, with the result that the 
summer attendance was only slightly below normal for the 
other months. 

Often there was special music; sometimes a member of 
the leadership commiittee conducted the lesson; sometimes a 
speaker was brought in from another church. There were 
two teachers from different denominations who gave the 
class challenging messages. Every visitor, both inside the 
church and out, spoke of the surprisingly large summer at- 
tendance, and contrasted it with his own class, his own de- 
partment, or his church. 

It was gratifying to the teacher, who most naturally kept 
in touch with the class activities during her vacation, and 
class members who had always sat passively silent during 
the Sunday school hour learned the thrill which comes only 
through personal service. The class has agreed that there 
will be no more vacations but increased activity during the 
summer months in an effort to offset the popular-idea that 
God should be put into cold storage each year, along with 
the winter furs. 


The World Council of Churches 


By LuTHeR A. WEIGLE* 


NE of the most far reaching results of the Confer- 
ences held last year at Oxford and Edinburgh is 
the proposal for the organization of a World 

Council of Churches. A group of fifty-eight official repre- 
sentatives of the Christian churches throughout the world 
met at Utrecht, Holland, from May 9 to 13 to draft a 
constitution for this organization. These representatives 
came from the Eastern Orthodox Churches and the Old 
Catholic Church as well as from the Anglican and the vari- 
ous Protestant communions. 

The constitution which was drafted at this meeting will 
be transmitted by the Archbishop of York to the various 
churches for consideration and adoption. It defines the 
World Council of Churches as, “a fellowship of churches 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
All churches shall be eligible for membership in the Council 
which express their agreement with the basis upon which it 
is founded. It is specifically stated that the word “churches”’ 
as here used included such denominations as are composed 
of local autonomous churches. 

The name “Council” occasioned some debate lest it be 
thought to imply a body capable of making authoritative 
decisions. This point was carefully guarded, however, and 
the name of the Council was incorporated into the consti- 
tution in four languages as follows: 

The World Council of Churches 

Ockumenischer Rat der Kirchen 

Conseil oecumenique des eglises 

Koinonia ton ecclesion 
The word “Koinonia” which is used in the Greek name is 
a happy one since it meets any possible objection that might 
be raised to the use of the word “Council.” 

The functions of the World Council of Churches are 
stated to be the carrying on of the work of the two world 
movements, for Faith and Order and for Life and Work; 
to facilitate common action by the churches; to promote 
cooperation in study; to promote the growth of ecumenical 
consciousness in the members of all churches; to establish 
relations with denominational federations of world-wide 
scope and with other ecumenical movements; and to call 
world conferences on specific subjects as occasion may re- 
quire, such conferences being empowered to publish their 
own findings. It is specifically stated that the World Coun- 
cil of Churches shall not legislate for the churches and shall 
not act for them except as the constitution provides or as 
may hereafter be specified by the constituent churches. 

It is provided that the World Council shall discharge its 
functions through two bodies: an Assembly of four hundred 
and fifty members which will ordinarily meet once in every 
five years, and a Central Committee of not more than ninety 
members which will meet normally once in every calendar 
year. The Assembly shall be composed of official representa- 
tives of the churches, and the Central Committee is to be 
designated by the churches from among the members of the 
Assembly. Definite allocation of membership is made to the 
churches of the various continents and regions, and there is 
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provision to insure proper representation of the minorities. 

Of special interest to the constituency of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education is the fact that the 
constitution of the World Council makes provision for the 
invitation of other ecumenical Christian organizations to 
send representatives to the sessions of the Assembly and 
Central Committee in a consultative capacity. Such invita- 
tions had been given for the meeting at Utrecht and there 
were present, for consultative participation at that meeting, 
representatives of the International Missionary Council, the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, the Central Bureau.for Inter-Church Aid, the 
World’s Sunday School Association, the. World’s Student 
Christian Federation, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The World’s Sunday School Association is one of the 
oldest of these écumenical and world-wide Christian move- 
ments, as it dates back to the first World’s Sunday School 
Convention which was held in London in 1889. It is a 
federation of fifty-one national and international associa- 
tions or councils devoted to Christian religious education. 
The International Council of Religious Education, which 
embraces the United States and Canada, is the largest of 
these constituent units, and through the World’s Sunday 
School Association will be related directly to the World 
Council of Churches. 

In two respects at least it is to be hoped that the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education and the World’s 
Sunday School Association may make a substantial con- 
tribution to the work of the World Council: by aiding in 
the study of the perplexing group of problems which center 
about the relation of church and state and education, and 
by aiding in disseminating the results of the work of the 
World Council of Churches, and promoting through all of 
our educational literature a consciousness of the world-wide 
fellowship of Christians. 

Care was taken in drafting the constitution to provide that 
there should be lay representation in both the Assembly and 
the Central Committee. When there was some debate as to 
whether or not there should be special mention of the need 
of women as representatives, the question was settled ad- 
mirably by providing that the members of the Assembly 
shall be “both clerical and lay persons—men and women.” 

The business of the meeting was conducted in English, 
French, and German,—an English speech being translated 
into German, a German speech into English, and a French 
speech into both German and English. The French par- 
ticipants found it unnecessary to demand a translation of the 
English and German speeches. 

On Monday evening there was one great public service 
in the Cathedral at Utrecht. The morning and evening 
prayers led by men of different nationalities and in various 
tongues were quiet and inspiring. But more than these acts 
of worship, participation in the Conference itself was a 
great spiritual experience which those of us to whom it was 
granted will long remember. It was filled with a remark- 
able spirit of willingness to make necessary concessions, and 
to move forward in fulfillment of Jesus’ prayer “that they 
may all be one, that the world may believe.” 
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A Project in Educating a Church 


By Haroip F. HumsBerr* 


NQUIRING MINDS in our church found two ques- 
tions converging: “How can we use the First Series 
courses in leadership education to the best advantage?” 

and “How can mid-week worship be made more vital?” The 
conclusion reached was that we should expand the Wednes- 
day evening program to two hours. 

From 7:15 to 8:00 o’clock each Wednesday we offered 
the new series, arranged in units of six weeks each. The first 
group of courses began in October, the second in December ; 
the third came to a climax just before Easter; and the fourth 
was scheduled for April and May. People who continued 
through the entire time would be able to secure the First 
Certificate of Progress during this year, if the sequence of 
classes was properly arranged. Others could take some 
courses this year and complete the balance later. 

Our evening schedule included an assembly for worship 
from 8:05 to 8:25. A succession of themes was chosen and 
leaders were selected by the director of worship of the church 
school, who counselled with these people so as to attain the 
maximum of helpfulness. Hymns, meditations, prayers, silent 
devotions, quiet instrumental music, solo singing, and pic- 
ture interpretations were used to make these minutes of 
group worship deeply inspiring. 

The final period of the evening was dedicated to a study 
of the history of Christianity as revealed in the lives of 
creative personalities. Sometimes the minister, who had 
charge, took fifty minutes for this course, and sometimes less, 
depending upon the nature of the material to be discussed. 
Since no single textbook was available for the study, a 
mimeographed outline aided the group. Books used in its 
preparation and for reference by those who wished to do 
more than hear the lectures and discussions, included Hugh 
Watt’s Representative Churchmen of Twenty Centuries, 
Shirley Jackson Case’s Makers of Christianity: From Jesus 
to Charlemagne, John T. McNeill’s Makers of Christian- 
ity: From Alfred the Great to Schleiermacher, Frank 
Mead’s The March of Eleven Men, Williston Walker’s 
Great Men of the Christian Church, Arthur Cushman Mc- 
Giffert’s History of Christian Thought, and Gaius Glenn 
Atkins’ Making of the Christian Mind. Individual biogra- 
phies were also used, such as McGiffert’s on Luther, Lunn’s 
on Wesley, Harkness’ on Calvin and Richardson’s on Camp- 
bell. 

Some people attended the entire evening’s program. Oth- 
ers came only for the first two periods of class study and 
worship. Still others came for worship and the final study 
course. In announcing the plan, emphasis was placed on its 
flexibility. Young people with college responsibilities were 
able to come for the first period and then go home to pre- 
pare for the next day’s work in school. Business people who 
worked late could come at eight o’clock and remain for the 
rest of the evening. The majority, however, were in attend- 
ance for the three periods. 

The leadership education classes were arranged in con- 
tinuity, so that workers in the various divisions of the school 
could select two specialization units and two general units, 
thus completing the requirements. The order of courses was 
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arranged in advance for the full year, and a folder announc- 
ing the complete plan placed in the hands of the entire mem- 
bership. 
The bulletin described the content of courses in this man- 
ner: 
FALu 


“Life of Christ” (120a). What are the chief events in Jesus’ 
life? Into what sort of world did he come? What did he 
give to humanity by his teachings, acts, and manner of meet- 
ing life? 

“A Study of Childhood” (210a) Why children act as they do. 
How they learn. How character grows. How ideas of God 
develop. 

“Teaching Youth” (31142). How learning takes place. How to 
use the graded lesson materials provided by our school. How 
to link teaching with actual living. 

“The Effective Adult Class” (410a). Life-centered purposes 
for the adult class. Its relation to the church. Adult classes 
in study, service, and fellowship. Problems of leadership, 
organization, and administration. 

“Public Speaking” (non-credit). How to plan a speech: intro- 
duction development and climax. The psychology of the 
audience. Use of illustrations. Technique of voice and ges- 
ture. Enrichment of vocabulary. Practice in speaking with 
suggestions for improvement. 


WINTER 

“A Bird’s-eye View of the Old Testament” (121a). A course 
showing the main thread of the Old Testament story, the 
time and place of the most important characters, and the 
meaning of outstanding events. 

“Teaching Primary Children” (241a). Aims, lesson materials, 
stories, Bible verses, pictures, songs. Helping children to live 
as Christians. 

“Public Speaking.” Continuation of previous course. 


Pre-EAsTER SEASON 

“Life of Paul” (123a). Paul’s early life, conversion, missionary 
journeys, experiences in Jerusalem, letters to churches, ar- 
rest, trip to Rome, permanent contribution. 

“Family and Parent Education” (420a). Problems of present- 
day parents. Contributions of psychology and religion to their 
solution. What the church can do for parents. 

“Public Speaking.” A shortened course covering what was 
offered during the preceding twelve weeks. 


Pre-PENTECOST SEASON 


“New Testament Survey” (122a). New Testament Books— 
gospels, epistles, and Revelation—their content and relation 
to the history of. the early church. 

“Christianity as a World Religion” (112a). Christianity’s 
world mission and its relation to various religions. Why the 
church engages in missions and what it is accomplishing. 

“Teaching Juniors” (251a). How juniors learn. Memory 
work, stories, pictures, maps, discussion, songs, prayer and 
Bible reading. Activity projects. 

“Youth at Worship” (3122). What the worship experience 
really is. Developing worship attitudes. Deepening and en- 
riching spontaneous worship. Planning group worship. Dis- 
covery and use of materials. 


This program has proceeded on the principle that to culti- 
vate the habit of self improvement in the church membership 
is essential to the on-going of Christian education. Class 
study has more value than merely increasing the informa- 
tion and skill of those who attend. The very fact that the 
church is offering a continuous means of development for 
those who accept positions of leadership subtly suggests that 


II 


the teacher or officer needs to develop, and stimulates the 
desire to improve. Being part of a group that grows is an 
incentive to keep on growing. 

A church school staff often convinces itself that teaching 
the class, superintending the department, or carrying on su- 
pervisory activities is a sufficient load in itself, without the 
additional responsibility of attending a class designed to im- 
prove the worker’s ability. The need of improvement is 
granted, but the time factor is so important that the over- 
worked person says, “I just can’t do it.” After he has been 


That Children 


By Ro.ianp 


HE First Congregational Church in Stoneham, Mas- 

sachusetts, was confronted with a problem not un- 

known to other churches. That was to find a place 
with the proper atmosphere where children could have 
their own services of worship during the church hour. The 
only available room was a dull, colorless, low-ceilinged one 
on the second floor of the church school department. It was 
divided by sliding doors, had numerous windows, a fire 
place, and plain yellow folding chairs. 

To begin with, red drapes were placed at the windows 
and across the front of the room, with a white satin central 
panel immediately behind the altar. A hand carved cross, 
with offering plates and candlesticks to match, were placed 
on the altar. This was the Junior Church room for one 
year. 

After a year’s trial, it was discovered that such a worship 
room for children was highly desirable. A committee was 
appointed to see what could be done to make the room into 
a permanent place of worship. The partition was removed, 
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Once an ugly room, this 


in the class he discovers that the social stimulus of the group 
and the increased ease with which he does his work are com- 
pensations. Furthermore, the intellectual incentives that 
come from a well-taught course carry over into the worker’s 
continuing development through reading, observation and 
original thinking. 

Such a church-night program helps to make the whole 
church education minded and aids in the discovery of poten- 
tial leadership. It dignifies the church in the community, 
and it fuses the church into a more enduring unity. 


Might Worship 


G. CarTER* 


windows at the front and one side of the room were covered 
with beaver board, and the fire place was enclosed. Fourteen 
specially made pews were placed in the room, and red car- 
peting was laid at the front, rear, and down the center aisle. 
A piano was presented by a member of the church and placed 
at the rear of the chapel. A hand carved lectern and pulpit 
were given by interested friends, as well as a large pulpit 
Bible, marker, and new hymnals. 

It was not known at first whether the adults of the church 
would be greatly interested in such a venture. Initial doubts, 
however, were soon dispelled. Money was voluntarily given 
by many people. Nearly all the furnishings were presented 
as memorials or in honor of faithful workers with children 
and young people. Brass plates with the names of the donor, 
and the person honored, were placed on the pews and altar 
chairs. The entire chapel cost approximately a thousand 
dollars, which included repainting the walls and resanding 
the floors. The children, too, had a share in furnishing the 
room ; one of the pews was purchased by them and presented 
in honor of their adult leader. 


AFTER 


chapel now furnishes a place 
of worship for the children. 
It has become the beauty spot 
of the church, and is looked 
upon by many as the Upper 
Room where they may find 
rest and a place for medita- 
tion. Small weddings and de- 
find 
chapel ideal for their pur- 


votional groups this 
poses. The project is one that 
any church can undertake. 
The cost can be kept within 
the limitations of the budget, 


and furnishings added slowly. 
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What Can Leadership Education Do 
About the Alcohol Problem? 


By A, J. R. ScHUMAKER* 


If the urgent alcohol problem is to be handled effectively 
in the church, it can be done only through effective leaders. 
In this article, a specialist in leadership education gives 
some principles and practical suggestions as to how such 
leadership can be provided. 


HE PROBLEM of the use of alcohol,” writes 

Adelaide Case, “is of almost terrifying importance for 

children who are growing up in America today.” 
Those who know what is going on around them will give 
hearty assent, and at the same time insist upon the equal 
importance of the problem to young people and adults. 

The growing urgency of the alcohol problem seems to 
have caught the church unawares. There has been little con- 
certed action to meet it. The Standard Leadership Cur- 
riculum has almost completely ignored this pressing need, 
having nothing to offer except Course 143a: Methods of 
Education Regarding the Alcohol Problem. Yet here, if 
anywhere, the leadership curriculum should assert itself 
with vigor. While the public school is beginning to take a 
definite stand in dealing with this issue, it seems evident 
that the church will have to bear the brunt of the battle, 
and it can succeed only in proportion as it has an equipped 
leadership. 

The drive against the manufacture, distribution, and 
use of alcoholic beverages calls for a twofold program, in- 
cluding education and social action. The two parts of the 
program are closely interrelated since education requires 
social support, while the discovery of suitable methods of 
social action is dependent, in part, upon educational ac- 
tivity. 

It must be admitted that we are seriously handicapped at 
the outset by the fact that the question is controversial 
within our own ranks. It is said that there is a widespread 
sense of futility upon the part of socially minded people. 
While many feel that something should be done, they can- 
not agree as to the best course to follow. So far as this situa- 
tion prevails, the real question is whether it will drive us 
to deeper research, and more active discussion, or result only 
in weariness, apathy, and inaction. 

The situation with reference to the alcohol problem can- 
not be met merely by the multiplication of courses dealing 
with alcohol education. Doubtless more are needed, but 
there are other considerations that are more basic. The 
leadership program must concern itself more directly and 
definitely with ‘the entire field of human well-being. An 
excellent beginning has been made in this direction by 
W. C. Barclay in his little book, Christian Education for 
Times Like These. The complete, abundant life which 
Christ came to make possible for all men, should find ade- 
quate expression in every course of the leadership cur- 
riculum. 

This life abundant is a unity, and is marred throughout 
if any needed factor is lacking, or if any alien factor is 
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present. Christ rebuked the spirit which sought to rescue 
an ox from a pit, but ignored the distress of a brother man. 
The welfare of all must be the concern of each, and the 
welfare of each must be the concern of all. These funda- 
mental truths must gain a new prominence in the leader- 
ship education program. 

Tests have proved that even children as young as seven 
and eight are capable of an intelligent interest in human 
well-being, which may become pronounced by the age of 
twelve. It reaches its maximum sometime before the age 
of twenty, and is usually followed by disillusionment upon 
the discovery of the invincible self-centeredness of adults. 
In church and in public school alike we miss the supreme 
educational opportunity because the right example is want- 
ing. 

An excellent approach to the consideration of human 
well-being is to be found in the work of the great founda- 
tions, such as the Carnegie Corporation, the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, chartered expressly for “pro- 
moting the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 

As the study of this line of effort proceeds, we shall see 
that we cannot consistently disregard a single foe of the 
well-being which Christianity demands for every man. The 
enemy list will include: irreligion, ignorance, inhumanity, 
war, misgovernment, propaganda, racial and class injus- 
tice, economic injustice, poverty, unemployment, unhappy 
homes, alcoholism and narcotism, crime and terrorism, dis- 
ease, social vice and venereal disease, insanity, gambling, 
accidents. 

Whether periodic, or perennial, localized, or universally 
distributed, there is not an evil in the list but calls for 
intelligent consideration on the part of the leadership of the 
church. 

So far from being lost in the list, alcoholism becomes the 


‘more hateful when seen in the company to which it belongs. 


It is unique to the extent to which it is the natural ally 
of other evils, and is accordingly entitled to no quarter. 

There is just one basic principle to govern the making 
and teaching of alcohol education courses, and that is the 
familiar requirement imposed upon witnesses in court, to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Further, pupils must have full opportunity to study and 
investigate, and then form independent conclusions. 

What are the leading conclusions which we can reason- 
ably expect to result from such a study? First, in the arts 
and in industry, alcohol is very useful, and new uses for it 
are continually being discovered. 

Second, alcohol is a poison, that is, its chemical properties 
interfere with the normal working of the human organism. 
Like many other poisons it is selective, acting primarily upon 
the nervous system, beginning with the highest nerve cen- 
ters, and proceeding to the centers governing the vital 
functions, until, with a sufficient dose, death ensues. Its 
action is that of a narcotic, or depressant. In particular it 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A Will—and a Way! 


How to Make Immortal Tnvestments 
By J. Higgeares 


“Time flies, you say? Ah no! 
Time stays. We go!” 


OST OF US, in our busy and absorbing journey 
through this life, take a great deal of thought to 
the journey itself, to smoothing out the paths of 

those who travel with us, and to realizing certain material 
and spiritual objectives within our limits of time. 

Most of us, as Christians, try, by exercising our influences 
wisely, to make our world a better place to live in. But too 
many times the vision of what we can do to express our own 
purpose and that of the larger Christian life, extends no fur- 
ther than that brief period when we are here to exercise it. 

Persons of wider vision, however, know that their own 
individual purpose can be, and must be, expressed in one way 
or another after they are gone. Whether they have deliber- 
ately made it so or not, the influence of material accumula- 
tion will continue after them whether for good or evil, 
whether to provide material safety to immediate family, the 
furthering of a Christian ideal, or to serve as a cause of 
bickering and dispute in law courts, to go to the State, or 
eventually to be dissipated in a waste of one kind or another. 
All of us, whether our accumulations of a lifetime be great 
or small, have this choice to make. 

So, it is given to all of us to extend the purposes of our 
Christian ideals beyond our own limited selves. No urge 
could be stronger in the will of any thoughtful man than 
that the ideals for which he has fought be furthered to the 
fullest extent beyond his lifetime. 

No reasonable man doubts the wisdom of making a will, 
first of all for the insurance of his family, second and no less 
important, for the furthering of his own ideals. And, to most 
men who wish to have their material wealth fight for their 
ideals after they are gone, educational and religious institu- 
tions seem the most likely legatees. And rightly so—for 
education, secular and religious, makes possible the per- 
petuity of all of our ideals, of good citizenship and Christi- 
anity alike. And so the field of religious education becomes 
the ideal legatee. We can think of no agency better equipped 
to carry forward the high religious ideals of any individual 
church worker than the International Council of Religious 
Education. To most of us the Sunday school where we first 
learned the Bible story occupies a unique place of affection 
and honor in our memories. We have seen to it that our own 
children—from Cradle Roll age—have enjoyed those same 
blessings. The lessons we learned in that far-off Sunday 
school, sitting at the knees of a wise counselor, have stayed 
with us through life. The lessons our children are learning 
at Sunday school today are the safeguard of their future. 

The International Council of Religious Education insures 
the perpetuity of the Sunday school as a power in the Chris- 
tian life and in society as a whole. The importance of such 
a mission cannot be overemphasized. Yet the International 
Council operates in many additional ways to help bring 
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about the coming of the Kingdom. The Council is the co- 
operative agency of forty-one denominations and thirty state 
councils of religious education in America. Thus it is the 
major unifying force in determining the objectives, the 
policies, and emphases in Protestant Christian education. 

The International Council of Religious Education goes 
forward as a thinking, motivating, vital force in Christian 
education—when the men who comprise it, the men who 
support it, go onward to another life. The Christian who 
leaves a bequest to the Council does so with the assurance 
that he has thus made provision for the wisest and most care- 
ful handling of his wealth, in the furthering of his own 
Christian ideals. The investments of the International Coun- 
cil are handled through its Board of Trustees, a board 
whose members are made up of great Christian leaders 
among executives and business men of its agencies. 

Whether a Christian interested in perpetuating his ideals 
wishes to make a bequest to the Council for some exact pur- 
pose which he designates, or whether he wishes the Council 
to use the bequest to the best of its wisdom, he can be sure 
that his money is going to a Christian cause that he loves. 

All readers of this Journal are aware in a general way of 
the great work of the International Council of Religious 
Education. But it may be that not all realize that in addition 
to the magazine itself there are eleven other major depart- 
ments of work being carried forward. The program repre- 
sents the broadest scope undertaken for the cause of Protes- 
tant Christianity anywhere in the world. 

As sound Christian business men, interested in investing 
in the future, it behooves us all to understand more of the 
work and the needs of the International Council of Religious 
Education. The budget of the Council varies from year to 
year, according to the expense of its self-liquidating enter- 
prises. For the present year that budget is $128,000. This 
budget is supported by income from securities, appropriations 
from constituent units, earnings from service enterprises, 
and individual gifts. Many individual gifts are needed. 

Only a few men in this world have the opportunity of 
leaving everlasting monuments to themselves,—the great sci- 
entists, a handful of geniuses whose names and works will 
stand forever. But most of us, through the work of our 
hands and our brains, have accumulated at least some ma- 
terial substance which can be put to work to further our 
spiritual ideals after we are gone. We may be forgotten 
as individuals, but those things for which we fought will 
live on, if we have exercised our wills for the future as well 
as we exercise our wills for the present. Could any Christian 
desire a more eloquent memorial than the perpetuation of 
religious education—the concrete expression of the ideals of 
his own Christian life? 

The General Secretary of the International Council will 
be glad to correspond with any reader who is interested in 
this way of making eternal the results of his temporary life 
and service. A new pamphlet on wills, “Immortal Invest- 
ments,” is available free of charge to those who send their 
request to the International Council of Religious Education. 
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Program of Youth Camps 


Administration Building, Conference Point Camp, 
Lake Geneva 


fee International Council Christian Youth Camps will 

be held this summer at Conference Point Camp on 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and at Geneva Point Camp on 
Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire. The program to be 
followed in each of these camps is as follows: 


Morning watch, a period of individual worship and meditation. 

7 :30—Breakfast. 

8:30-10:10—First period for class study. 

10:10-10:40—General Assembly. 

10:40-11:30—Interest groups, such as music, folk games, poetry, 
nature study, and many others. Indicate your preference on 
registration card. 

II :30-12:15—-F ree time. 

12:30—Lunch. 

1:15—Mail. 

I :30-2:30—Quiet hour. 

2130-5 :00—Afternoon activities and free time. A time for your 
hobby, such as woodcraft, photography, metal work, and 
other interests. A time for your sport, such as baseball, swim- 
ming, tennis, hiking and volley ball. 

5 :00-6 :00—Class on the United Christian Youth Movement. 

6:15—Dinner. 

7:15—Hillside or tryst. A time at sunset when the world is 
hushed and the message of Jesus takes on new meaning. 

8:00—Evening activities. The evening program is varied. 
Stunts, camp fire singing, plays, forums, discussions of vital 
issues, and original and unusual activities compose the “night 
life’ of camp. 

10:00—Cottage group meetings. An informal period of fellow- 
ship and worship with the new friends you have made among 
the campers of your cottage or tent. 

10:30—Good night! 


The following courses will be offered: 

WINNEPESAUKEE YOUTH CAMP 
August 8-20 

My Christian Beliefs 

Understanding Ourselves (High school level) 

Understanding Ourselves (Above high school level) 

Methods for Guidance of Youth Groups 

The Art of Leadership 

317b. Youth and. Worship 

319b. My Life Work 

Sp.b. Leisure Time and the Church 

Seminar 

Counselors’ Course 


111b. 
312b. 
312b. 
314b. 
316b. 


Lake GENEVA YOUTH CAMP 
August 22-September 3 


111b. My Christian Beliefs 

142b. Ways of Teaching 

312b. Understanding Ourselves 

313b. Building a Total Youth Program 
316b,. The Art of Leadership 
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317b. Youth and Worship 

318b. Youth Groups in Cooperation 
319b. My Life Work 

Seminar 

Counselors’ Course 


The names of the faculty members were given in the June 
issue of the International Journal. 

Those interested in attending either of these camps should 
write to Mr. Ivan M. Gould, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. The Camperbook, which gives a complete 
description of courses, will be sent on request. 


Activities in Adult Work 


N THE Second Midwest Adult Education Conference 
at College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 7-14, 
one of the six specialized groups will be on Adult Religious 
Education. Representatives will present papers on the plans 
and policies of adult education in Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, Jewish, and Mormon programs. The purpose is mutual 
enrichment and help from a consideration of the values and 
issues which are common to adult religious education in the 
various groups. Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman is the general 
lecturer. Provision is made for religious leaders to gain an 
orientation to the general movement in adult education. 


A special conference of religious education workers re- 
sponsible for Family and Parent Education will be held 
in Buffalo, December 6 to 9, 1938. The conference is 
sponsored jointly by the International Council Special Com- 
mittee on Family and Parent Education and the Federal 
Council Committee on Marriage and the Home. The Na- 
tional Council of Federated Church Women is also co- 
operating. 

The purpose of the conference is to plan for a more 
thorough provision for family and parent education in the 
programs of the cooperating denominations and in local 
churches. A “United Christian Advance in Family Life” is 
the goal. 

The conference is held at the same time and place as 
the Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches 
and provides for participation in certain sessions of that 
meeting. 

New Aputt Work BULLETINS 

Adults In Action (Bulletin 402), A Guide to Adult Work 
in the Local Church, 32 pages, 20 illustrations, price 15 
cents. Charts for evaluation and program improvement. 
Something entirely new! 

Group Work With Adults Through the Church (Bulletin 
403). A manual of method in adult education, 48 pages, 
8 illustrations, price 15 cents. Detailed guidance on group 
discussion with descriptions of new methods such as the 
panel, the clinic, and the commission. 

Learning for Life (Bulletin 410). A Guided Study Pro- 
gram for Adults in the Church. 48 pages, price 15 cents. 
Completely revised and related to the United Christian 
Adult Movement. Fifty-four courses classified in seven 
“areas.” Carefully selected texts listed and annotated. 

The United Christian Adult Movement. 12 pages, price 5 
cents. Describes the Movement, how it started, how a 
local group may participate. 

These are sold by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education and cooperating agencies. 
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play. Indeed, this is so true that many church school 

teachers of little children, in an effort to enter into 
the children’s world in the Sunday morning hour, endeavor 
to achieve desired outcomes through the use of imaginary, 
or make-believe play. In other words, they guide the children 
to play that they are playing. This statement seems to sound 
rather involved, so we shall attempt to clarify it with an 
illustration. 

Miss Blank knows that many of her children are selfish 
on their own playgrounds when other children are their 
guests, and that the same is true when they are the guests 
of others. So, on Sunday morning she suggests imaginary 
play, in which a child will knock on the door as a guest who 
will be welcomed by the others and invited to use their 
scooters, swing, dolls, and slide. 

There is nothing wrong with this method of helping 
children to learn, provided we do not stop there with a 
smug feeling of having achieved desired outcomes. 

“Did you see how quickly Bob gave up his scooter to 
Mary?” a leading teacher asked one of her assistants. Bob’s 
action was gratifying. But a wise leader knows that this was 
just a step in learning and that it is much easier to give up 
an imaginary scooter than to relinquish one that is real. She 
does not undervalue a “make-believe” experience, but she 
knows that, until a child has shown desirable responses in 
real play situations, he has not learned to play happily with 
other children. 

All of this discussion leads us to the consideration of two 
possibilities of reality in play experiences in the church 
school during the summer season. 

The first suggestion is that the beginner leaders shall 
make use of all possible opportunities for real play in the 
Sunday morning hour. Unselfishness may develop from the 
necessity of sharing the department doll, or taking turns in 
the use of scissors and paints, or cooperation in the use of 
building blocks and in many other situations that arise when 
children are living together. 

The second suggestion has to do with the privilege of 
guidance of out-of-door play, in the summertime. The op- 
portunity that is afforded a church school teacher in a vaca- 
tion school is comparable with the opportunity for religious 
guidance that is afforded the mother in the home as she 
watches her child at play. For the summertime invites 


A BEGINNER child’s world is largely a world of 
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Guiding 
Beginners 


in W orship 


Summertime Experience 


By EvizasetH McE. SHIExps* 


children to come out of doors for play, and the vacation 
church school makes it possible for a teacher to share the 
play life of her children daily. 

Will there be opportunities for worship in the busy play 
enterprises of children in this summer season? Yes, there 
are always opportunities for recognizing the presence of 
God in all human activities. And certainly a little child, 
who is learning to think of God as manifested in nature, 
can also learn to think of him in human relationships. It 
does, however, require wisdom on the part of parents and 
leaders to make God a reality in all child life. For, in an 
effort to instil worshipful thoughts, there is the danger of 
becoming trite or stereotyped. 

There is a question in the minds of some thoughtful people 
as to whether or not the conduct of a beginner can or should 
be motivated by a desire to please God. Others of us feel 
that this is possible and desirable, provided the guidance is 
natural and not super pious. For example, after a half- 
hour of happy play with her children, a church school teacher 
may suggest, ‘“We have had such a good time! I think I’d 
like to talk to God about it. He is glad when little children 
play happily.” 

The following are suggestive of some of the summertime 
experiences of little children—experiences that may be in- 
terpreted religiously. All of them are not play experiences, 
although the element of play often becomes a part of a 
quiet, reverent experience. We are listing certain materials 
of religious education that may be of service to leaders as 
they seek to help children to connect God with all of life: 


Watching evening stars 


SoNGs: 
“T Like to Watch the Bright, Bright Star” in When the 
Little Child Wants to Sing 
“A Little Star Creeps O’er the Hill” from Primary Music 
and Worship 
“God’s World” from Worship and Conduct Songs 
PRAYER POEMS: 
“Good Night” from Prayers for Little Children, Jones 


Daytime experiences with nature 


The experiences that children have with nature, in the 
summertime, will be different in different localities and 
under different leadership. Some of our children live in 
the mountains or spend the vacation time in breathing in 
the beauty and ozone of the everlasting hills. Some little folk 
live on the sea coast, where tides and shells are common- 
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place, and there are others to whom a vacation time at the 
beach is a period of new experiences that are rare and stimu- 
lating. Some of our children—doubtless the majority—spend 
the summertime in their own homes, where new experiences 
may be enjoyed, under the guidance of parents and teachers. 


PoEms’: 
I love the mountains. They are strong— 
I like to feel them near. 
They helped me think of God, today: 
They often make me want to pray. 
I love to feel them near. 


There’s beauty everywhere I look— 
Above and on the ground, 
And in the shrubs and in the trees: 
I guess it’s all around. 
And God is good to give me eyes— 
I’m happy as can be: 
I want to run and shout and sing. 
I’m glad that I can see. 
Soncs: 
“All Things Bright and Beautiful” in many song books 
for children. 
“The Song of the Sea” in Worship Songs for Beginners, 
Adams 
“He Doeth All Things Well” in When the Little Child 
W ants to Sing,’ Laufer 
“Oceans and Rainbows” in Worship and Conduct Songs, 
Shields 


STORIES: 
Tue Story THE SEA SHELL ToLp 

Have you ever held a sea shell to your ear? Did it sing 
to you? Perhaps it told this story: 

One day a little wave went “lap, lap” and a big wave 
went “splash, splash.” Many little waves went “lap, lap” 
and many big waves went “splash, splash.” Together they 
seemed to sing a song. I could hear the song, for I was 
riding far out in the ocean on the top of a big wave. 

As I came nearer and nearer to the shore the song was 
sometimes loud and sometimes soft. By and by the big wave 
on which I was riding brought me gently to the shore and 
laid me on the sand. Then it went back to sing with the rest 
of the waves. 

As I lay on the sand in the sunshine a lady picked me up, 
and put me close to her ear. She said, “I can hear the song 
of the sea in this shell. It seems to say, 


‘How great is God who made the sea; 
How good is God who cares for me.’” 


I was happy, for I knew that I had learned the song of 
the sea. I, too, could sing it. 


W ork and play experiences 

Even beginners may share in the summertime home tasks. 
In most cases these tasks will take on a holiday atmosphere, 
and there will be no sharp line drawn between work and 
play. And it is hoped that wherever possible, the home tasks 
may be performed out-of-doors. For the out-of-doors is 
calling to little children. 

In the vacation church school there may be frequent times 
for free play—sometimes out under the trees and sometimes 
indoors. Children do not need many materials for this form 
of play; that is, they do not need many ready-made play- 
things. Out of certain raw materials they will play “home 
keeping” or “shop keeping.” 

The organized play of beginners can scarcely be called 
“games,” and yet there is a place for such organized play 


1 These and other quoted materials are used by permission of the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication of the Presbyterian Church 
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activities as ‘“farmer in the dell,” “I’m very, very tall,” and 
other group activities of this type, for which suggestions 
will be found in the available vacation school courses for 
beginners. 

The following are a few materials and suggestions for 
activities, that may have a place in preparing little children 
for happy work and play: 


SonGs: 


“Sharing” and “Song of Our Friendly Street,” in When 
the Little Child Wants to Sing,’ Laufer. 
“Friends” in Worship and Conduct Songs, Shields. 


STORIES: 
“A Room for a Friend,’ 11 Kings 4: 8-10 
A survey of the lesson materials made available by the 
different denominational boards will bring to light many 
stories that have to do with a variety of work and play 
_ situations. The following pictures a home situation. 


Tue Happy Wuite House on THE HILi 


Based on Ephesians 6:1 


Marjorie, Taylor, and little Joe lived in the pretty white 
house on the hill. 

“Tt’s almost the ‘happy’ white house on the hill,” said their 
mother one day. 

“Why do you say ‘almost’?” asked Marjorie, who was all 
of seven years old. “I think it is a happy white house.” 

Mother smiled and said, “I believe it will be a truly happy 
house when all my three children learn to obey. I can’t help 
worrying a bit when I can’t count on them. And worry does 
not go with a happy house.” 

Marjorie hung her head, for Mother had told her to come 
home the minute school was out, and she had forgotten and 
played a whole hour with a neighbor. Of course Mother had 
been worried and sorry. 

Taylor could not look straight into Mother’s eyes either, 
for he remembered that he had disobeyed and eaten too 
much candy. He and Mother had both spent a very unhappy 
night, for he had been very sick. 

Joe was so little that he hardly knew what Mother meant 
by “obey,” but he generally watched the other children and 
did the things they did. So when Mother took the big Bible 
from the table and began to turn the pages, he did just what 
aerate and Taylor were doing, and listened to what she 
read. 

“T thought maybe you would like to hear what God’s book 
says to children about obeying,’ Mother said. And while a 
pair of brown eyes and two pairs of blue eyes looked into 
hers she read, “Children, obey your parents.” Then she 
quietly closed the book. 

_ “I didn’t know God cared about our obeying,” said Mar- 
jorie. “And I love you, Mother. I’ll try to obey.” 

“IT didn’t know, either,” said Taylor. “I do love you, 
Mother, and I’ll try too.” And turning to little Joe, he said, 
““Obey’ means ‘mind.’ Will you try to mind Mother, Joe?” 

fas little fellow bobbed his head earnestly and said, “I 
will. 

And each day the children did try, until soon the pretty 
white house on the hill became “the happy white house on 
the hill.” For Mother said so. 


MAKE-BELIEVE Ptiay: 


“Neighbor, neighbor, over the way, 
Will you come with me and play?” 

This little couplet, with various adaptations, has possi- 
bilities for all sorts of play suggestions. After the little 
neighbor has accepted the invitation, the question may be 
“What would you like with me to play?” As turn about is 
fair play, the visitors may change places with hosts or 
hostesses, thus shifting the responsibility for happy play. 


Brsie VERSES: 


“Even a child is known b his doings.” 
y 
“Love one another.” 
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What of the Junior R.O.T.C.? 
What Are the Facts? 


ATIONS are vying with one another in acquiring 
tanks, air-planes, guns, and munitions in their fever- 
ish preparations for war. Yet thousands of people 

have scarcely enough upon which to subsist. Chemists are 
discovering new poison gases. Yet hospitals today are still 
caring for victims of gas attacks during the World War. 
Money literally is being poured into the education of men 
and youth in the arts of war in countries the world around. 
Yet many movements for the advancement of mankind are 
struggling for existence. In this time of unrest, of fear, 
hatred, and distrust—what of the Junior R.O.T.C.? 

The War Department of the United States, with special 
funds amounting to $1,517,850 since 1935, has sought to 
extend R.O.T.C. units in many communities. It has pro- 
vided free uniforms, rifles, and instructors to those enrolling. 
Is this providing adequate national defense, or is some other 
purpose served? In 1926 Major Bloxham Wood of the 
United States Army made the statement: “The R.O.T.C. 
units in the high schools are the greatest factor making for 
military preparedness in this country, for they make every 
boy who takes such instruction an envoy for military pre- 
paredness.”+ Lieutenant Colonel Hill said: “It is apparent 
... that the Junior units should not be considered producers 
of Reserve Officers. ... The great value of the Junior units 
lies in their disciplinary and educational possibilities.”? To 
the latter statement, the Committee on Militarism in Edu- 
cation adds: ““Though they do not produce Reserve Officers, 
the Junior R.O.T.C. serves the War Department as an 
effective agency for inoculating the minds of youth, and the 
communities in which they live, with militaristic national- 
ism.’” 

Advocates of the R.O.T.C. contend that it is a desirable 
substitute for physical education, that it is a character-build- 
ing enterprise, and that as a citizenship training technique it 
ranks high. Outstanding physical educators and leaders in 
general education, however, do not support these conten- 
tions. They declare that military training cannot serve as 
a substitute for physical education, some going so far as to 
say that it has harmful effects upon growing youth. They 
challenge the alleged values of such military training. It is 
the feeling of many that the points of view of education and 
military training are antithetical, the one demanding ‘“un- 
thinking obedience,” and the other a complete freedom of 
thought, a belief in individual potentialities.* 

How, then, is the Junior R.O.T.C. movement being re- 
ceived? The brief case reports! which follow show that not 
only are some school groups opposing such units, but also 
that other organizations and individuals within the com- 
munity are giving careful consideration to this problem: 

1. “A public hearing on the Junior R.O.T.C. was held 
by the School Committee of Medford, Mass., on May 27, 
1935. Following pro and con arguments on the question by 


1“The Junior R.O.T.C. Rebuffed.”” Committee on Militarism in Educa- 
tion, 2929 Broadway, New York City. Copies of the leaflet may be se- 
cured from this organization. 

2? The Infantry Journal, January-February, 1935. 

Tyler, Wilfred W. and Henry T. ‘What About Military Training.” 
A Program Unit for Older Young People, page 33. The Methodist Book 
Concern, New York City, 1938. 
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leading citizens, a show of hands was called for. Result: 
Eleven votes favorable to the proposed military drill unit; 
over two hundred against it. The leading opposition spokes- 
man was Judge Lawrence G. Brooks, who presented a care- 
fully prepared brief against the proposition and supple- 
mented his statement with testimony from Ex-President A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University, President Ernest 
M. Hopkins of Dartmouth College, President John A. 
Cousens of Tufts College, and Dean Henry W. Holmes of 
the Harvard Graduate School.of Education.” 

2. “In May 1935 the Green Bay, Wisconsin, Board of 
Education received a letter from the Commandant of the 
Sixth Corps Area Headquarters, United States Army, say- 
ing that Federal funds were available for setting up Junior 
R.O.T.C. units, and suggesting the possibility of installing 
such a unit in the Green Bay High School. One member 
of the Board suggested that the military drill might be 
offered as a substitute for the physical education instruction 
which, by state law, must be given pupils in Wisconsin’s 
public schools. Green Bay’s school superintendent was in- 
structed to ascertain whether R.O.T.C. work could be sub- 
stituted for physical education, and upon inquiry the follow- 
ing reply was received from the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: ‘It is my opinion that the training of- 
fered by a unit of R.O.T.C. in the high school could not 
be substituted for two and a half hours per week of physical 
education prescribed by law. The function of physical edu- 
cation in the school is increasingly that of preparing boys 
and girls for a more wholesome use of leisure time in recrea- 
tion and play. For this reason I think the military training 
in the R.O.T.C. would not be the equivalent.’ ”’ 

3. “On July 4, 1936, the Carbondale, Illinois, Board of 
Education, encouraged by supporting resolutions from the 
local Lions Club and Chamber of Commerce, voted four to 
one in favor of a proposal to establish an R.O.T.C. unit in 
the Carbondale High School. Impressive opposition soon 
arose, however, and the school authorities then decided to 
conduct a community referendum on the issue. The Minis- 
terial Association, the local Women’s Club, the League of 
Women Voters and the American Association of University 
Women, and President Roscoe Pulliam and a group of edu- 
cators from Southern Illinois State Teachers College, cam- 
paigned vigorously against the proposed R.O.T.C. The out- 
come of the referendum was a vote of four hundred and 
forty-two to three hundred and forty-seven against the unit. 
The school authorities reversed their former position and 
decided to abide by the decision of the people.” 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


1. How has the Junior R.O.T.C. expansion program pro- 
moted by the War Department touched your local or nearby 
high schools? 

2. What are the arguments for and against military 
training in high schools? 

3. Is such military training in harmony with the princi- 
ples of Christianity ? 

4. In what ways may groups and individuals strive to 
solve world problems in peaceful ways? 
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Reader, Who Are You? 
A Personal Request to Vou as One of Our Readers 


F THE many thousands of people who read the 
() International Journal, I know personally perhaps 
one in fifty. 

I have to try to imagine what kind of people the rest of 
you really are. Are you a man, or are you a woman? Are you 
a minister? Are you rich, or only fairly well to do? Do you 
work in small churches or in large ones? Does your church 
have a good deal of money to spend on equipment and sup- 
plies, or does most of its income go to salaries and benevo- 
lences? Do you teach a class or guide a county council? 

If those of us on the Editorial Board knew some of these 
things it would help us in several ways. 

We could select writers more wisely. 

We could plan more useful articles and other materials. 

We could solicit advertising better, since prospective 
advertisers ask us questions as to who you are. 

We could write editorials and plan other features better 


if we knew more about you, the real people doing the work. 
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A lay worker: Man.... 
Woman.... 


3. Are you a professional religious worker (other than 


4. If you are a lay worker, are you 

A secular school teacher.... 

A college or university professor... . 

A lawyer.... 

A physician.... 

A music teacher.... 

A farmer... .. 

A home maker... . 

A student... .. 

If engaged in business, are you: 
An owner, president, or general manager... . 
A department manager.... 
Anemployee.... 
Orher,.. .. 


5. Approximately how many members are on your church 
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So I have listed below a number of questions which I 
should like very much for you to answer and send to me. 
You can answer most of them simply by making a check 
mark, 

Please note that this questionnaire places you under no 
obligation. You are not asked to sign your name. No one will 
solicit you to buy anything because you return this form. 

After you have finished the questions on this side, please 
turn the page and answer those on the opposite side. Then 
tear out the lower part of the page along the dotted line and 
return it to the International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

For each time that you have enjoyed reading the Journal 
or have found it helpful, this is one very real way of show- 


ing your appreciation. 


Thank you very much. 


P. R. Haywarp, Editor 


6. What is the approximate total of the annual budget of 
VOUT CHUTCH Mas af suntan tra aed Ae thedeeke da cots “ult 


7. Approximately what proportion of this budget would 


Nile (vile) (oue"6)'e)<\ei6 (6) ols elel ee ere ae pasts 6) ble 6 orevetela ble eee 91.6 % 


8. Which of the following purchases for your church or 
church school are you in a position to control or 
recommend? 


Lesson courses... . 

Kindergarten or primary handwork materials... . 
Educational equipment and games... . 

Religious pictures... . 

Hymn books.... 

Bibles. ... 

Devotional aids... . 

Books for church school library... . 
Miscellaneous Sunday school supplies... . 


Church furniture.... 


Athletic goods.... 
Musical instruments... . 


Choir robes... . 


Printed music... . 


Plays and pageants.... 
(Turn over the page) 
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Words Are Magic 
Your Share in Selecting Them 


URING the coming year the eleven issues of the International Journal 

D of Religious Education will contain 406,450 separate words. During 

the year there will be 7,316,100,000 times at which some one of these 

words will be caught by the eye and relayed with its thought to a human brain. 

Seven and a third billion times there will take place the miracle by which a 

word leaps from the printed page and takes its place in the thought of some 
person’s mind. 

Words are magic. Wars have been launched on account of them. Tyrants 
have fallen before them. Peace has been declared because of them. They switch 
men from littleness to greatness. They are the wings on which Truth spreads 
from mind to mind. For, as the Ancient Record says, ‘““A word fitly spoken is 
like apples of gold and pictures of silver.” 

To help us who edit the Journal select just the words fitly spoken to be 
put on these pages, we need to know something about you who will read them. 
Will you not fill out the questions below—and those on the preceding page— 
tear out the sheet along the dotted line, and mail to the International Journal 
of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois? 


Further information about this request is given on the other side of this page. 


g. Does your church use motion picture equipment?...... 14. Do you own: 

If not, are you interested in this aid to religious edu- Veta he? 

OES cl Pe An automobile........ Make.......<.0070ee 
10. Do you make suggestions to young people with respect Vea eee ee 


to schools and colleges? : ; 
An electric refrigerator........ 


Boarding schools........ : 
PA AGIO’ ss uch « 


Military schools........ 


Girls’ finishing schools........ 15. How many persons are in your immediate family?..... 


: Are you the chief income producer for i i 
Business schools........ y P for'your Hamaaas 


eon ‘oe 
Colleges and universities........ apotly fate 
Theological’ winariesa eae What is your average personal income per year?....... 
11. Do you recommend privately operated summer camps, + 
to parents of children, or to young people: : : ; 
— % iE you care to make any suggestions in regard to the edi- 
a One 


torial policy of the Journal, or make any specific request, 


12. Do you buy books? please do so here. We shall be glad to have your ideas. 


Occasionally Frequently 
Religious 
Fiction 
General 
13. Have you purchased an annuity?........ 


Tear out and mail to the International Journal of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Still Pictures Aid Worship 


Some Practical Suggestions® 
EMI-DARKNESS, otherwise known as a “cathedral 


atmosphere” or “the dim religious light,” has been an 
aid to worship through the ages: In this soft, comfortable 
light, distractions are eliminated, emotions are released, and 
attention is easily concentrated. 

Lighted Centers of Interest. In such an atmosphere, the 
mind is more easily stimulated than in daylight or electric 
glare. People may be stimulated to religious thinking by a 
lighted center of interest, such as a Bible, a cross, or pictures 
with religious associations, or a combination of one of the 
first two with the last. In case the combination is used, it 
may be well simply to silhouette the Bible or cross against 
the screen on which the pictures will be projected. In any 
case care must be taken to keep the mechanical details from 
distracting the attention of the worshipers. 

Combine Pictures with Music. Suppose that in a service 
conducted in semi-darkness, a picture of a cross on a hillside, 
silhouetted against a deep blue sky, is projected as a center 
of interest. The organist begins to play softly a selection of 
pastoral music. As the music approaches a dignified climax, 
the cross fades out and in its place appears a field of flowers 
against a background of stately trees on a mountain slope. 
As the musical climax passes, the picture fades and the 
cross reappears. The pictures and music thus aid the congre- 
gation in associating religion with nature. 

Hymn Slides Help Maintain the Desired Atmosphere. 
The organ then begins the prelude to the hymn, “Fairest 
Lord Jesus.” At the same time, the words of the hymn, 
together with a picture of Christ among the lilies of the 
field, are projected on the screen. To avoid confusion the 
congregation sings while remaining seated. 

Integrate Scripture, Prayer, Sermon and Pictures. At 
the conclusion of the hymn the cross reappears and the 
leader reads from one of the nature Psalms such as the 
104th or the 19th. He then reads from the New Testa- 
ment, such as Luke 12: 24-28, showing Jesus’ familiarity 
with nature. The leader may then offer a prayer in which 
he asks God to reveal himself in his beautiful creations as 
he did to the Psalmist and to Jesus. 

Following the prayer, the hymn, “God Who Touchest 
Earth With Beauty” together with pictures illustrating it, 
is shown on the screen. Again the congregation sings while 
remaining seated. Then a soloist sings Joyce Kilmer’s T'rees 
while pictures illustrating it are shown. During the last 
line, “But only God can make a tree,” the cross reappears 
on the screen. 

The sermon or meditation assures the congregation that 
God continues to manifest himself in the beauty of his 
handiwork if man will but see. The aim is to establish an 
association in the minds of the people so that their future 
experiences with natural beauty will have a definite religious 
value and will inspire them to commune with the Heavenly 
Father. 

In closing, another illustrated hymn, “This is My Fa- 
ther’s World,” is shown and sung. Following a benediction 
the congregation quietly leaves the still darkened church. 


* Adapted from a presentation prepared for the Religious Motion 
Picture Foundation by Rey. H. Paul Janes. 
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In Social Problems 
(Continued from page 7) 

Thus the basic social problem which confronts the world 
today is that of the re-creation of motive, of creating the 
divine perspective. The specific problems of economic and 
social injustice, international hatred and war, and all the 
complex problems of this present day socially complex world, 
will lead only to confused wranglings in behalf of special 
interests until the atmosphere is cleared by this view from 
above. And this understanding which arises from a larger 
loyalty it is the peculiar mission of the Christian religion 
to create in the world. It is only too clear that many efforts 
to solve the social problems of our time have been futile be- 
cause there have been no harmonizing motives that could 
possibly bring harmony into the picture. 

The Christian motive is essential. But always this must 
express itself in the concrete situation. The challenge is to 
bring the Christian motive increasingly into action in the 
actual situations that obtain and are ever emerging in social 
living. A two-fold necessity ever rests upon the Christian. 
First, he must keep as a controlling power in his life a state 
of responsiveness to the loving purpose of God for his sons 
and daughters. Second, he must approach all the problems 
growing out of human relationships in search for that way 
which promises most for mutual understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and the fuller life of others. 

By like reasoning, the Christian must persistently press 
toward the removal of those conditions and the change of 
those institutions and patterns of action in social living 
which tend to defeat God’s purpose for the development of 
the larger stature of man. 

The Christian challenge to the world today is to face 
every concrete situation in human relations with the spirit of 
Christ, and persistently to press against every denial of that 
spirit in family and community life, in social and economic 
processes, in interracial and international relations. The 
exact pattern of the Christian world has not been given to 
us. But the love of God in Christ Jesus, which includes all 
men in God’s purpose and in our’s, has been granted to us. 
And this is both a light to guide us, and a transforming 
power that makes for righteousness and for the best possible 
solution of all our social problems. 


Leadership Education and Alcohol Problem 


(Continued from page 13) 


deadens the centers of inhibition. It prolongs reaction time. 
It is habit forming. It is a racial poison. 

Science has stripped alcohol of its glamour. No one with 
a clear understanding of the five leading properties of alco- 
hol could be interested in imbibing it in a beverage unless 
already a victim of the habit, or under social pressure. 

Its effects upon character, and the ramifying results in 
social and economic life cannot be briefly summarized. Here 
again the effort must be to deal with facts. 

Finally, in addition to education regarding alcohol, lead- 
ership courses must include the field of social action. Bever- 
age alcohol does not have the right of way in any civilized 
country. Efforts toward regulation of some kind are well- 
nigh universal. In no instance can the results of these 
efforts be termed successful, or satisfactory. It is evident 
that there is no easy or immediate solution for these prob- 
lems, but the church has no less opportunity to give a good 
account of itself in the way it deals with them. 
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Suggestions for Building 


SEPTEMBER WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL THEME: Discovering God 
THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Discovering God 
through New Friends 


For the Leader 


September is our “back to school” 
month, and with it comes the opportunity 
of continuing old friendships and making 
new ones. It is probably true that our 
children are meeting more new people 
in this single month than in all the rest 
of the year. There are the new pupils 
in school, in church school, and new teach- 
ers in both public school and church 
school. This is a glorious adventure for 
the well-adjusted child, but sometimes 
agony for the shy child. It is our privilege, 
as leaders, to help this shy child to know 
how to make friends, and to help all of 
our boys and girls to know how to be true 
friends. 

It is a real tragedy that we have so 
many adults, as well as children, who are 
ill at ease in a group of strangers, and 
who do not know how to become a mem- 
ber of that group. A number of years ago 
I read a small book called Everybody’s 
Lonesome. I have forgotten the author, 
but I have never forgotten the message. 
It was the story of a young girl, to whom 
meeting strangers was a terrible ordeal. 
She had come to visit an aunt, who gave 
her a secret to help her meet this situa- 
tion. The secret was “everybody’s lone- 
some.” No matter how much power a 
person has, or how much prestige, there 
is a great loneliness for friends and 
friendliness. How often have we seen 
children change from almost menaces to 
the society in which they live, to persons 
who are making a real contribution to a 
group, merely because they have somehow 
discovered friends and how to become a 
member of a friendly group. The same 
is true of adults, although most of them 
have learned to cover up that loneliness 
more successfully. 

Can we help these primaries, in the 
short time in which we are privileged to 
work with them, somehow to catch the 
secret of friendliness, to discover ways of 
making and keeping friends, and to be the 
kind of persons who are popular with 
others? We must help them to realize 
that friendship always involves two or 
more persons, and we not only have privi- 
leges as a friend, but also obligations. 
Perhaps it would be well to put a great 
deal of emphasis on doing things for our 
friends for as we try to prevent others 
from being lonely, we are forgetting our- 
selves and taking that first step toward 
making a friend. 


* Superintendent, Primary Department, First 
Methodist Church, Schenectady, New York. 
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By Eldyth Proper* 


We discussed friends in our communi- 
ties, during the summer months, with the 
boys and girls who remained in the city 
with us. These could be shared with the 
children who have spent their vacations 
away from home. What friends have been 
made? What friendly things have we been 
able to do? What have our friends done 
to make our vacations pleasant for us? 

This leads us to a discussion of the 
new friends we have made at school, new 
teachers we have, etc. Perhaps we could 
plan a friendly surprise for these new 


children, and for this new teacher. If our 


church is a community church, we might 
ask the public school teachers of our chil- 
dren to join with us in a party planned 
for our new primaries. This is an excel- 
lent opportunity for the church school and 
public school teachers to become ac- 
quainted and to work together for the 
best interests of the children. Each of 
us has a great deal to offer to the other. 

This would probably lead us to plan- 
ning and discussing friendly things which 
we might do for these incoming primaries. 
Perhaps we can plan that party for them. 
But even if this is not possible, there are 
so many surprises which we might have 
for them—flowers, a lovely picture, 
cookies made for them by the children, a 
worship service planned just for them 
by the children, using familiar kinder- 
garten songs, pictures, responses, stories. 
This would mean that the children plan- 
ning the service should visit the kinder- 
garten and confer with the leader of that 
group to know what material they are 
using. This is also one way of establish- 
ing friendly relations between members 
of both groups. If the new children have 
not already received it, the book Prayers 
for Little Children edited by Mary Alice 
Jones, would make a very lovely gift. 

Probably our next step would be lead- 
ing the children to think about the kind 
of persons we enjoy as our friends and 
how we, as primary boys and girls, can 
be true friends. May we only hope that 
this can help, in a small way, to develop 
friendly persons who are adjusted mem- 
bers of society. 


And now that this year is over, and 
these programs are to be turned over to 
another, may I say that I have felt that 
a very real spirit of friendship has ex- 
isted between us—you as the reader, and 
I as the writer and co-worker. It has been 
a very real privilege to serve you, and I 
can only hope that some day I may have 
the privilege of actually meeting you and 
becoming your friend. 


*Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, Ill. For sale 
in ten-cent stores. 


Suggested Emphasis for Each Sunday 


SEPTEMBER 4—New Friends on our Vaca- 
tions. 

SEPTEMBER 11—New Friends at School. 

SEPTEMBER 18—New Friends at Church 
School. 

SEPTEMBER\25—H ow to Be a Friend. 


Activities that May’ Lead to Worship 
Experiences 


1. Make a vacation scrap book—use snap shots 
taken on vacations. 

2. Make spatter work prints of friends made 
during vacations. These friends do not neces- 
sarily need to be persons, but may be pets, or 
inanimate objects, nature objects, etc. First have 
the children draw the object. Cut out certain 
parts like a stencil. Put this stencil over a similar 
sized piece of paper and pin it in place. Either 
make a frame of wood the size of the paper, and 
cover it with ordinary wire screening, or make a 
smaller wire frame with a handle, using very 
heavy wire for the outer edge and the handle, 
and cover this with screening. Using a tooth 
brush and India ink or white ink, if you are 
using colored paper, brush rapidly to spatter on 
the unprotected part of the design. To make 
colored spatters on white paper, purchase some 
powdered water color paints at a paint store, and 
mix them with a small amount of water, ac- 
cording to the directions on the can. Avoid put- 
ting too much paint on the brush. 

3. Make a gift for a new school teacher. A 
simple glass jar or bottle—mayonnaise jars, 
maraschino cherry or vinegar bottles, painted, or 
covered with scraps of colored paper and shel- 
lacked, make very nice vases for extra flowers. 

4. Make a surprise gift for the new pupils in 
school. A scrap book for the entire room at school 
is also very acceptable. 

5. Plan a party or surprise for the new chil- 
dren in our primary department. 

6. Plan a worship service, using materials fa- 
miliar to new pupils. 

7. Plan a surprise for a group of friends in 
another department, or in another church school 
or institution. 

8. Create a psalm or litany of vacation joys, or 
friends and friendliness. 

g. Create a poem or song. 

to, Create a department prayer. 


SoNGs: 


From A First Book of Hymns and Worship :* 
“Unselfishness.”” ““My Day.” 

From Worship and Conduct Songs :* ‘“When to 
Church I Go.” ‘Friends.’ ‘‘Be Ye Kind.” “The 
Summer Days Are Ended.” “Home and School 
and Play.” “I Will Be True the Live-long Day.” 
“Work and Play.” 

From Primary Music and Worship :* “Friends.” 
“Hymn of Thanks.” “A Child’s Thanks.” “A 
Prayer for Playmates.” ‘Work or Play?” “We 
Thank Thee, Father, for Our School.” “School 
Days.” “O Teachers Dear, You Help Us So.” 

From Songs for Little People:® “Hymn of 
Thanks.” “The Golden Rule.” 

From Song and Play for Children:® “Useful in 
the Family.” 

From The Elementary Magazine :* September 
1936—"‘Thank God for Friends.” June 1936— 


ieAbiendon Press, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
10. i 

* Presbyterian Committee of Publication, With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
Same as above. 

° Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
x Methodist Book Concern, same as footnote 2 
above. 
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“Friends of Jesus.’’ January 1935 and July 1937 
—"Playmates.” 

From Pilgrim Elementary Teacher :° May 1936 
—‘‘Praise God for Friends and Friendliness.” 


SCRIPTURE: 


“Be ye kind one to another.”—Ephesians 4:32 

“Thou shalt do that which is right and good.” 
—Deuteronomy 6:18 : 

“Let us work that which is good toward all 
men.’’—Galatians 6:10 

“Learn to do well.”’—Isaiah 1:17 

“Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do with 
thy might.’’—Ecclesiastes 9:10 

“Speak ye every man the truth.”—Zechariah 
8:10 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so unto them.” 
—RMatthew 7:12 

“Be at peace one with another.”—Mark 9:50c 

“Teach me to do thy will.”—Psalm 143:10a 

“And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.’—Luke 
2:52 

“Instruct me how to carry out thy law, and I 
will keep it with all my heart.”—Psalm 
119:34 (Moffatt translation.) 

“T was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.’—Psalm 
122:1 

“Serve one another.’”’—1 Peter 5:5 

“Even a child is known by his doings.”— 
Proverbs 20:11 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”— 
Leviticus 19:18 

“A friend loveth at all times.’-—Proverbs 
17:17 


PICTURES: 


“The Children’s Garden’”—Marie McDonald— 
Course 3, Part 4. Closely Graded Lessons, 
Picture Set. 

“Happy Vacation Days”—same as above. 
“The Boy Jesus and His Friends on a Holi- 
day’—Herman Giesen—same 
“When Visitors Come’’—Marion 

Course 1, Part 4. 

“At School in Nazareth’—Maude Tindal At- 
kinson—same as above. 

“At School in Brittany’—Course 2, Part 4. 

“Playtime at School”—Ruth A. Nichols—same 
as above. 

“A Friendly Welcome”’—Ruth Nichols— 
Course 2, Part 1. 

“Hill Beautiful’”—Marion Justice—Course 2, 
Part 3. 


Justice— 


A Lirany or Frienps 


Dear God, your great wide world is full of 
friends. 
I meet them every day. 
For those who help to keep me safe; 
For those who make good laws; 
For those who work.the whole long day 
That I might have good clothes to wear, 
Nice food to keep me strong and well, 
Automobiles, trains, and buses, to take me 
Wherever I want to go. 
Dear God, your great wide world is full of 
friends. 
I meet them every day. 
For those who made my vacation time 
So full of fun and play— 
The captain of the great big boat 
That sailed the lake so blue; 
The farmer who would let me ride 
On wagons full of hay; 
The life guards on the ocean beach 
Who helped me learn to swim; 
For friends who live right on my street, 
We had such, happy times. 
Dear God, your great wide world is full of 
friends. 
I meet them every day. 
For new friends in our school this year 
Who've come from far away; 
For that new boy who sits 
Across the aisle from me; 
For teachers who make things clear 
And help us read and write; 
For new church school friends who've 


come 
From our kindergarten group; 
For third grade friends who are big enough 
To leave for the junior room. 
Dear God, your great wide world is full of 
friends. 
I meet them every day. 


July, 1938 


Help me to be the kind of child 
I’d like to have for a friend. 
Kind and helpful, willing to share 
The things I have with others; 
Happy and smiling all the day, 
Willing to take my turn in play; 
Doing my work at home, church, or school, 
Honestly and carefully too. 
Dear God, your great wide world is full of 
friends. 
I meet them every day. 
Amen. 
—Primary Boys ann Girrs AND LEADER 


Tur New Boy at Scnoor 


If he should talk, when first he comes, 
I wonder what he'd say? 

“T’m kind of scared. It’s all so strange! 
I wish I needn’t stay!” 


Perhaps if I should smile at him 
And show him what we do, 
And ask him to play ball with us 
When lesson time is through— 


Then maybe he would like our school, 
And at the school day’s end, 
Instead of someone strange—perhaps 
I'd find I’d made a friend! 
—Frorence M. Tayror’ 
STORIES: 


September 4 


“Seeing Eyes,”’ by Leslie Blake 2 

“Betty's Own Garden,” by J. Lilian Vande- 
vere 5 

“Their Five-Dollar Fun,” by J. Lilian Van- 
devere 6 

“What Frances Found Out,” by Daisy Clay 8 

“Cross Patch,” by Harding W. Gaylord 11 

“Good Trading,” by Anne M. Halladay 12 


September IGG 
“Ronald Looks for the Key,’ by Armilda 
Brome Keiser 4 
“Things that Belong to Us All,” by Armilda 
Brome Keiser 4 
“Why Jimmy Was Dependable,” by Mary 
S. Weagley 8 
“Jesus at School,” by Mary S. Weagley 9 
“In Happy Valley,” by Jeanette Perkins 14 
“The Boy that Learned Most,” by Jeanette 
Perkins 14 
“Teacher's Day,” 
Warner 17 
“Helping Genoa Out of Prison,” by Mary 
Davis 17 
“The Green Pencil Box,” by Grayce Krogh 
TZ 


by Gertrude Chandler 


September 18 

“New Friends for John,” by Florence M. 
Taylor 13 

“How Brian Learned to Sing Praises,” by 
Florence Hoatson 16 

“The First Sunday,” by Jeanette Perkins 18 

“A Surprise for Three Boys,’ by Jeanette 
Perkins 18 

“The Church of the Friendly Heart,” by 
Jay Stocking 19 


September 25 
“The Loser’s Fun,”’ by Frances Joyce Farns- 

worth r 
“The Three Gardens,” by Leslie Dunkin 2 
“Learning to Play Fair,” by Armilda Brome 

Keiser 3 
“The Story-Teller,” by Thomas A. Good- 


win 4 
“How Reo Got Acquainted,” by Emma Flor- 
ence Bush 7 
“What Fanny Did,” by Ina E. Lindsey 8 
“Room for Three,’ by Jessie E. Moore to 
“How Paul Made Friends,’ by Elizabeth 
Reed 15 
“Truely Brothers,” by Alice M. Pullen 16 
“How Corwin Chose His School,” by Jean- 
ette Perkins 18 


Story SOURCES: 


1. The Elementary Magazine, March 1936, 
Methodist Book Concern. 

2. Same, June 1936. 

3. Same, July 1936. 

4. Same, September 1936. 

5. Same, November 1934. 


™From The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Oc- 
tober 1937, published by Pilgrim Press, used by 
permission. 


6. Same, August 1935. 

7. Same, October 1928. 

8. Same, July 1937. 

9g. Same, August 1937. 

o. The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, June 
1937, Pilgrim Press. 

11. Same, February 1936. 

12. Same, August 1937. 

13. Same, October 1937. 

14. Same, June 1936. Also from At School 
with the Great Teacher, Jeanette Per- 
kins, Pilgrim Press. 

15. Same, January 1935. 

16. All-the-Year Stories for Little Folks, Elsie 
Spriggs, Fleming H. Revell. 

17. Second Year Mayflower Program Book, 
Perkins and Danielson, Pilgrim Press. 

18. Primary Worship Guide, Jeanette Perkins, 
Pilgrim Press. 

19. Mr. Friend-O-Man, Jay Stocking, Pilgrim 

Press. 


Suggested Program for September 4 


TuHeEme: New Friends on Our Vacations 

SETTING THE STAGE: Be sure that your 
room is as attractive as possible. If you 
can have it redecorated, or have the 
tables revarnished, do so. It is a real 
home-coming for our boys and girls and 
should be as festive an occasion as pos- 
sible. Flowers and candles on the wor- 
ship center, with a lovely familiar pic- 
ture—Jesus and the Children, perhaps 
—help to carry out the spirit. 

Quiet Music: “Friends” 

Catt To Worsutp: “I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 

ConveERSATION Leader: Were you glad to 
come to church this morning? Why 
were you glad? (Let the children give 
their reasons.) I was glad because I 
knew that I was going to my friends, 
the primary boys and girls again. Some 
of you haven’t been with us since last 
June, some have been back only a few 
Sundays, while others of us have been 
here almost all summer. But we have 
all been having a vacation. 

We, who have been here this sum- 
mer, have been learning about some of 
our friends here in our city. Shall we 
tell the others about them? (Let the 
children tell of these friends.) Have 
you boys and girls who have been away 
for the vacation any friends to share 
with us? (Let them tell.) 

Making friends is such fun, isn’t it? 
Some of us have made new friends, and 
others have enjoyed meeting old ones 
again. We have a song which helps us 
to thank God for our new friends, and 
the chance to be back with all of you, 
our old friends again. 

Sone: “Thank God for Friends” 

Story: 


Goop TRADING 


Mary Alice sat watching the outside world roll 
past the car windows as they drove along the 
mountain road. There was the scent of pine and 
the cool freshness of the highland afternoon in 
the air. Mary Alice was feeling just a little bit 
lonely. She was on her way with mother and 
daddy to her new home in Centerville. Arabella, 
her favorite doll, sat beside her on the back seat, 
staring straight ahead. Arabella leaned against a 
stack of pretty magazines that Mary Alice had 
begged to bring along. 

“T shan’t know anyone in Centerville,” she had 
told her mother, “because it will still be vaca- 
tion, and I shan’t be making new friends until 
school starts.” 

Her mother had, no doubt, thought Mary Alice 
might be right about that, and there they were in 
a neat little pile, the whole of last year’s print- 
ing. 


, 
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PROMOTION 
BOOKLETS 


The Most Attractive Material 
Available 


More Value—No More Cost 


These Promotion Booklets 
are unrivaled in their field. 
They have been cordially re- 
ceived by the educational lead- 
ers of many communions. 


Each of the booklets consists 
of eight pages, beautifully 
printed in colors on fine heavy 
enameled stock. Bible verses 
learned, departmental work 
taken, a promotion certificate, 
a statement of the objectives 
of the next department, auto- 
graphs of teachers, are all in- 
cluded. 


Each booklet contains two pic- 
tures—beautifully reproduced 
masterpieces of religious art, 
printed in full colors. 


No. 211—Going to Church—Nursery 
Department to Beginner. 


. 212—My Book of Learning and 
Growing—Beginner to Pri- 
mary. 


. 213—My Book of Promotion— 
Primary to Junior. 


. 214—My Book of Progress— 
Junior to Intermediate. 


. 215—My Book of Endeavor—In- 
termediate to Senior. 


. 216—My Book of Achievement— 
General. 


Order samples at once 


Each booklet with mailing envelope 


Price, 60 cents a dozen 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


There had not been much time to feel lonely 
until now, so busy had they been with putting 
just the right blanket in that box, just the right 
picture in this. Mary Alice had helped with it all. 
But now there was time, and Mary Alice began 
thinking about those that she was leaving behind: 
Susan Jean, her best friend, and John, the freckle- 
faced boy next door who was fun in spite of his 
teasing. / 

Just as Mary Alice was feeling the least bit 
sorry for herself, they passed a little clearing in 
the pines where a tiny log cabin nestled in the 
shade. A little girl about Mary Alice’s age sat 
humped up on the top step, looking at the day 
with dreamy eyes. Whoever could that little girl 
find to play with? Mary Alice wondered. 

At last they drove into a tiny mountain town 
—Black Mountain, it said on the sign by the 
road. Just a store, a little hotel and some houses, 
with a filling station and a one-room school at 
the very end of the row. 

“IT think that we had better try to get ‘our 
supper here before we go on,” Daddy was saying 
as he drew up to stop. “There isn’t another town 
for many miles.” 

The lady who answered Daddy’s questions at 
the hotel desk told them that supper would soon 
be ready. They walked a little to stretch their 
legs and then went back to sit on the long porch 
at the front of the hotel, where a young lady was 
sitting. 

Something made Mary Alice like the young 
lady right away. Perhaps it was the smile in her 
eyes. Perhaps it was because she held out a 
wrinkled little magazine for Mary Alice to see. 
Such a tired worn-out little magazine it looked 
to be! Mary Alice was sure that she had a 
newer one just like it somewhere in her pile, 
on the back seat of the car. 

“It is worn out because it has been loved so 
much,” the young lady said to Mary Alice. 

They were soon talking. 

“TI teach the little school up here,” the young 
lady smiled at Mary Alice. ‘‘Oh yes, we start a 
whole month early, because the snow shuts us in 
later on.” 

She told Mary Alice how the little mountain 


To Ghildzen 


to whom singing 

is as natural as 

playing, give hymns 

of simple, flowing music. 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS 
TO SING 
Songs that will capture the natural 
response of small children to sound and 
rhythm—134 of them—short, joyous, ex- 
pressive. Tots of four and five will 
love to sing these hymns and songs. 
$1.00 each, postpaid; five or more, 
90 cents each, delivery extra. 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP 


An ideal hymnal for children from six to 
eight years old. Its 185 hymns are care- 
fully graded, so that little musical skill 
is needed by parent or teacher. In addi- 
tion, this hymnal contains folk songs, 
musical games, lullabies, worship sug- 
gestions, and prayers. 


$1.15 each, postpaid; in quantities, 
$1.00 each, delivery extra. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA . Witherspoon Building 
NEW YORK . 156 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH. . . . . « Gyanite Building 
CHICAGO . . . 8 South Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO . . 234 McAllister Street 


children walked many miles to school each day. 
“School is about the loveliest thing these children 
have in their lives,” she smiled. 

Mary Alice thought how she and Susan Jean 
had often scolded about school. 

““And when one of them has a magazine like 
this,” the young lady put her hand on the torn 
and faded cover of the magazine in Mary Alice’s 
lap, “they pass it around and around until it 
just falls to pieces and can’t be mended any more.” 

Just then the hotel lady came to call them for 
supper. 

Mary Alice hardly knew what she was eating, 
her thoughts were so busy. Did the little girl 
whom she had seen on the cabin step walk in to 
the young lady’s school ? 

But not until Mary Alice had said good-by 
after their supper and was climbing into her place 
beside Arabella, did what she called her “really 
truly” thinking begin. For it was then that she 
saw her stack of magazines behind Arabella. 

“Oh—” cried Mary Alice, and although they 
were her favorite ones Mary Alice did not wait: 
“Oh Daddy, wait a minute. I must leave these 
here. I want the children up here to have them!” 

Mother atid, Daddy: just looked at each other 
before Daddy bent to help her. 

The light in the lady’s eyes was Mary Alice’s 
best reward. “Oh, this will be like a Thanks- 
giving feast,’’ laughed the young lady. “*What 
is your name and where do you live, so I may 
tell the children?” 

‘“Mary Alice Sands, and I’m going to live on 
Cedar Street in Centerville.” Mary Alice could 


‘hardly keep a laugh out of her voice. 


“We shall be writing to you!’ called the 
young lady as she waved them off. 

Somehow the lonely feeling had quite left Mary 
Alice when they rode on. This moving day had 
come to a happy ending after all. But the hap- 
piest ending came a few days later, when, after 
Mary Alice and her mother had finished the set- 
tling and Mary Alice was wondering how she 
could ever wait until school started, the front 
doorbell rang. 

When Mary Alice opened the door, there stood 
a little girl with bright roses in her cheeks and 
bright eyes that sparkled. 

“Are you Mary Alice Sands?” she asked. 

Mary Alice smiled back in answer. ‘“‘Yes, I am. 
Won’t you come in?” 

“Tam Angy Davis,” the little girl said as they 
stepped into the hall. ‘‘My cousin goes to the 
Black Mountain School, and he wrote me that I 
must come to see you. I live just down the street.” 

Angy nodded her dark curls at Mary Alice. 
“He said that he was sure I should like you, 
because you had been so lovely to them all. Could 
you come over and play dolls with me tomorrow ?” 

Mary Alice could only stand still for a mo- 
ment. 

“Oh, I'd love to more than anything!” she said. 

How good it seemed to have someone to play 
with again! Somehow, it seemed perfectly natural 
for her arm to slip around her new friend’s waist, 
as they went in to ask mother. 

“T think I made a lovely trade,” Mary Alice 
laughed, after her mother had given her consent 
and Angy was saying good-by: ‘some old maga- 
zines for a friend.” 

And Angy’s answering smile seemed to seal the 
bargain. 


—Anne M. Hatumay® 


Sone: “Praise God for Friends and 
Friendliness.” 

PRAYER: Dear God, we have had such 
fun this vacation making new friends 
and meeting old ones again. Help us 
to remember that if we want to have 


friends, we must be friendly ourselves. 
Amen. 


®From The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Au- 


gust 1937, published by Pilgrim Press, used by 
permission. 


VITALIZE WORSHIP 


These hymnals attain a new level of value spiritual- 
ly and musically, ‘‘Inter-Church Hymnal” $75.00 
per 100; ‘*‘American Church and Church School 


Hymnal’”’ $55.00 per 100; ‘‘American Junior Church 
School Hymnal’ $40.00 per 100. Not prepaid. Re- 
turnable samples sent on request. 


BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. 


5703 HC West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


International Journal of Religious Education 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Christian Jun- 
iors Living as Friends of Jesus Today 


For the Leader 


“If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot 
love God whom he hath not seen. And this 
commandment have we from him, that he 
who loveth God love his brother also.” 

—1 John 4:20-21. 


During July and August, in our quest 
for new friends around the world, we 
visited many of the countries and in all 
of them made many new friends. We 
have sent them our gifts that we all 
might be bound together in a ring of love 
and friendship. 

If this ring is to be complete, however, 
it must be joined in our own country with 
links of love for one another here at 
home. So many times, it is easier for 
us to love the Chinese in China rather 
than in our local laundry, or the Negro 
in Africa rather than the janitor of the 
church. Do you recall the story of “The 
Training of Missionary Mary,”—that 
missionary minded woman who put all 
her effort into doing her duty toward 
those “brothers and sisters still living in 
outer darkness” but who could not toler- 
ate her young daughter’s acquaintance 
with their new Italian neighbors? 

What is the attitude of our boys and 
girls toward one another when they meet 
together in church school? Is there a feel- 
ing of friendliness, or do they get together 
in cliques according to the schools they 
attend or to the neighborhood in which 
they live? Are there any foreign-born 
among their schoolmates and if so, what 
is the reaction of our juniors to them? 
Are our juniors’ homes happier because 
of them and do their playmates always 
welcome them to the group? Do they feel 
any responsibility for the kind of com- 
munity in which they live or for the un- 
dernourished or underprivileged boys and 
girls of our country? Let us face these 
questions as we go with our juniors 
through their everyday experiences. Let 
us help them apply the standards and 
ideals of Jesus’ way of life to these ex- 
periences, so that as they grow, Jesus’ 
way of life becomes the natural way of 
life for them. So will our chain of friend- 
ship be bound together with links of 
Christ-like love. 


September 4 


THEME: Planting the Friendship Tree; 
Planning to Show Friendliness in 
Church School 


If the suggestions for August 28 were carried 
out and a living tree secured for the Friendship 
Christmas Tree, the boys and girls will want to 
plant the tree today. A committee from the group 
should have obtained from the chairman of the 
church property committee permission to, and di- 
rections where, to plant the tree, and should 
have arranged for the preparation of the soil for 
the planting of the tree. It would be well for the 
committee to invite a man who understands land- 
scaping to assist them with the planting, and the 


# Wilmington, Delaware. 


July, 1938 


By Ellen M. Goldey* 


group may want to invite some of their church 
friends to meet with them today. If the spot 
selected for the planting of the tree is not too far 
from the junior room, it would be well for the 
boys and girls to carry their chairs and remain 
outdoors for the entire service. Be sure to let each 
boy and girl help in placing the soil on the roots 
of the tree or, if the number is too large to allow 
for this, let each class select its representative to 
do so. The group will gather around the site 
selected for the planting of the tree and proceed 
with the service. 

It is hoped that the leader has met with the 
worship committee during the week and that the 
committee has planned this service. The poems 
and hymns suggested here need not be used, but 


rather there should be available a number of our 


beautiful nature poems and the committee should 
select from these and from their hymnals, the 
materials they would like to use. The leader for 
the service may be a member of the worship com- 
mittee. 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
TALK: (By the leader) (This should be 
a statement in the junior leader’s own 
words of the purpose of the gathering, 
namely, the planting of the Friendship 
Tree and an explanation of their quest 
for new friends around the world 


which led up to the securing of the 


tree.) 

Porm: “Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer (Re- 
peated in unison by group. This poem 
is known by practically all juniors.) 

THE PLANTING OF THE FRIENDSHIP 
Tree: (By the juniors) 

Porm: “What Do We Plant?”! (Read 
by one of the group) 

LEADER: Yes, we plant all those things 
when we plant a tree, but today we 
have planted a very special kind of 
tree. What do we plant when we plant 
our Friendship Tree? 

RESPONSE BY GROUP: 

We plant our love for new friends 
across the sea. 

We plant our desire to share with 
them the joy 

Which comes, when following Jesus, to 
every girl and boy. 

We plant our prayer, O God, dear 
Father of us all 


That our friendship may grow 
stronger, as our tree grows tall. 
Amen, 


Hymn: “Friendship Song” (Printed on 
page 39 of the June International Jour- 
nal, 


During the remainder of the time the boys and 
girls will want to plan for next Sunday's serv- 
ice. Those who have been away during the sum- 
mer will undoubtedly be returning during the 
coming week. In many groups the children pro- 
moted from the primary department will be meet- 
ing with the junior group for the first time. The 
group might discuss how they would like to ex- 
press their feeling of friendliness in welcoming 
those who have been away as well as making the 
new members feel at home. 

Some things the group may decide to do: 

Send out letters inviting all the boys and girls 
to meet in the junior room on the following Sun- 
day and asking them to share with the group any 
pictures or mementoes they have collected during 
their vacation. 

Find out from the primary superintendent one 
or two favorite hymns of the department and 


include these in the worship service. 


1 By Henry Abbey. In Home Book of Verse far 
Young Folks, B. E. Stevenson. Henry Holt and 
Co. N.Y. Found in public library. 


Appoint a welcoming committee who will also 
see that the new boys and girls get to their proper 
groups. 

Appoint a committee to plan the worship serv- 
ice, using the suggestions of the group. 

Appoint a committee to make the room at- 
tractive and in readiness for the meeting. 


September 11 


Quiet Music 

Oprentnc Hymn: “My God, I Thank 
Thee Who Hast Made” 

GREETING: Junior Leader 

TALK: By one of the group. A summary 
of the work done in the department 
during the summer. Be sure to show 
the map and tell about the gifts sent 
to the new friends; also tell about the 
planting of the Friendship Tree. 

LeEApER: We have learned a new friend- 
ship song which we would like to sing 
for you. I am sure you will want to 
learn it. 

Hymn: “A Friendship Song” (Page 39, 
June International Journal) 

LrEApER: Those of us who have been at 
home are very much interested in what 
you who have been away have been do- 
ing. I wonder if you, too, have made 
new friends during the summer. We 
would be very happy if you will tell us 
about some of your experiences. Will 
some of our new boys and girls tell us 
about their vacations? (Let volunteers 
share their vacations with the group.) 

Hymn: (This should be a favorite hymn 
of the primary group.) 

Leaver: I wonder if some of our other 
junior boys and girls would like to tell 
us what they have been doing this sum- 
mer. Sometimes we don’t need to go 
away in order to enjoy a vacation but 
instead, find great enjoyment in time 
spent in our parks, or find many treas- 
ures in a day spent in the woods or on 
a hike, cooking lunch over an open 


fire. 


Place on a table in the front of the room the 
articles and pictures the boys and girls will bring. 
These can be examined more closely at the close 
of the service. 

As the boys and girls mention the different 
ways in which they have spent their vacations, 
the adult leader should list these on the black- 
board. When they have finished sharing their 
summer experiences with the group the leader 
might raise the question of why we have vaca- 
tions. List the reasons given, also the benefits de- 
rived from vacations. One group listed the fol- 
lowing: . 

Our vacations: Mountains, Seashore, Camping. 
Motoring, Hiking, Trips to Park, Swimming. 

Why we have vacations: Rest, Play, Good 
time, Better health, Sunburn, Learn. 

Benefits of Vacations: Better school work for 
children and more efficient work for adults, Better 
health, Happier people, More friends. 

During the discussion of vacations the follow- 
ing questions were raised: ““‘Why do firms give 
their employees vacations?” “Do you think em- 
ployers who do give vacations are doing as Jesus 
would like them to?” ‘““‘Why?” “Do you think it 
is always easy for parents to meet the expense 
of a vacation for the family?” “Or for mothers so 
to plan the housework that they can spare a day 
for a picnic?”’ “Should junior boys and girls 
have a part in meeting the vacation problem in 
the family?” A very interesting discussion fol- 
lowed and the group came to the following de- 
cisions: 

That firms give vacations so that their em- 
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ployees can spend the time in the sunshine and 
air away from the cares of business, and so that 
they can rest their tired minds and bodies and 
thus return to business in better health to do more 
efficient work. That since Jesus was always con- 
cerned about the health and happiness of people 
and spent much time in healing sick and tired 
bodies, so are employers, who give their em- 
ployees opportunities, through vacations, to secure 
health and a good time, friends of Jesus today. 
The idea that juniors might have a part in the 
vacation problem was not new to a few of the 
group, who had been accustomed throughout the 
year to saving money for the purpose. To many 
the idea was quite new, the boys and girls admit- 
ting that they had always taken vacations for 
granted, but that it might be difficult at times for 
parents to meet the expense of a vacation. They 
realized that oftentimes they had been careless in 
their use of money; this money might have been 
saved, they thought, toward paying for their 
vacations. That there were many things junior 
boys and girls could do to help prepare for a 
picnic, such as, make the sandwiches, fill the 
water jug, gather together the bathing suits and 
towels, put their rooms in order and help with the 
dishes so that mother would not be too tired 
to enjoy the picnic too. The group remembered 
the Golden Rule and decided this was a good 
place to use it. 


PRAYER: Our Heavenly Father, we thank 
thee for the nice long vacations we 
have all enjoyed and for the warm rays 
of sunshine which have brought new 
strength to our bodies. Help us, dur- 
ing the coming year, to be wise in the 
use of our money so that we can help 
with later vacations. And help us al- 
ways to do our part in making our 
homes happy. Amen. 

Crosinc Hymn: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” 


September 18 


THEME: Showing We Are Friends of 
Jesus in our Attitude Toward School 

Quiet Music 

Openinc Hymn: “God of the Earth, 
the Sky, the Sea” 

Leaver: As I glance over the list of 
benefits of vacations which we have 
here on our blackboard, I read, “better 
health and better school work,” and 
I am reminded that you boys and girls 
have all started back to school. (Let 
the group share their school experi- 
ences. Compare the education today 
with that of Jesus’ time. Let one of 
the group tell about Jesus’ schools and 
the kind of book from which he studied. 
It would be well to have a scroll.) 

Do you think Jesus liked to go to 
school and do you think he was anxious 
to learn? (One response to this ques- 
tion was, “I think Jesus liked to go 
to school because we know he wanted 
to learn, because when he went to 
Jerusalem with his parents he stayed 
with the doctors and teachers and asked 
them questions.’’) 

Why do you think Jesus wanted to 
have his questions answered? (Re- 
sponse: “Because he wanted to under- 
stand all he could about God so he 
could teach the people.” ) 

Yes, I think Jesus knew that God 
had a plan for his life and he must 
have felt that he would have to study 
hard and learn all he could so that 
when the time came for him to serve 
God, he would be ready. 

And I think that is the reason why 
Jesus would want you to study hard 
and learn all you can in the splendid 
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schools it is your privilege to attend 
today. Jesus taught us that the first and 
great commandment is, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind.’ God’s world is a world 
of law and Jesus wants us to study 
and use our minds to discover these 
laws. Walter is getting better today 
from a terrible dog’s bite because Louis 
Pasteur studied—he loved God with 
his mind—and discovered the laws that 
would heal a wound made by a dog. 
For years and years people have stud- 
ied the words of Jesus that we might 
better understand God and know how 
to serve him. The thing for us to re- 
member is that we are going to school 
not just to learn how to add and how 
to read, although this is very impor- 
tant, but we are going to school to 
learn so that when we are men and 
women, we can use our minds to under- 
stand God’s laws and serve him and 


the world. 
Hymn: “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth 


O, Jesus once a Nazareth boy, 
And tempted like as we, 

All inward foes help us destroy, 
And spotless all to be. 

We trust thee for the grace to win 
The high, victorious goal, 

Where purity shall conquer sin 
In Christ-like self-control. 


O, Jesus, once a Nazareth boy, 
Who toiled through happy days, 
May we our daily tasks enjoy, 

And work with songs of praise. 
At school, at home, we follow thee, 
With all our heart and soul, 
Work hard, play fair, and try to be 

Like thee in self-control. 


Prayer: (In unison) “Dear God, as 1 
Go Forth to School”8 


Dear God, as I go forth to school 
Where there is much to learn and do, 
I ask thy guidance and thy care; 
Please help me to be good and true. 


O God, be near me through each day 
And make me faithful to my work. 
Help me to learn and understand 
And may I never try to shirk. 


Help me to grow as Jesus grew, 

In wisdom every passing day; 

Teach me to know as Jesus knew 

Thy will, to do it; this I pray. Amen 
—Nan F. Werks 


Ciosins Hymn: “O Master of the Lov- 


ing Heart” 


September 18 


THEME: Showing a Friendly Spirit at 
School 


The details of the worship service today will 
depend upon the conditions under which the 
boys and girls attend school in their local com- 
munities. These conditions will differ in almost 
every church and it will be necessary for the 
leader to be aware of the situation in her own 
particular group. In some states there have been 
built during the last several years, large con- 
solidated schools, to which boys and girls from 
two or three towns are taken by busses. There 
is danger here of a spirit of jealousy creeping 
in between the different groups, the group from 
one town fearing that the group from another 


* Words copyright 1927 by Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. From the Junior 
Church School Hymnal. Used by permission. 

’From Children’s Leader. Used by permission 
of the Judson Press. 


might receive more privileges or honors than 
its own. Should this situation be true, the leader 
will endeavor to help her boys and girls to see 
that this spirit is contrary to the teaching of 
Jesus and that the best results can be obtained 
only when the groups work together as a whole. 

In other communities, especially in the larger 
cities, we find fanrilies of another race moving 
into a neighborhood formerly occupied by ‘“Ameri- 
cans.’ This situation is apt to create a race prob- 
lem which the boys and girls must face in their 
classes at school. Here it might be well to 
plan a service to determine what is meant by the 
term ‘“‘American’”’ and to develop an appreciation 
of the contributions the race in question has 
made to the: progress and enjoyment of our life. 
The story, “All American’’* will help develop 
this appreciation. If the race in question hap- 
pens to be from a country visited in the sum- 
mer quest for new friends, have the boys and 
girls recall the stories they read of the boys 
and girls in their homeland. Find their country 
on the map used during the summer. Raise the 
question, “If we have made friends with these 
boys and girls in their homeland, what should 
be our relation to them in our own country?” 
Tell the story.of the Good Samaritan and let the 
boys and girls decide how they will treat the 
boys and girls of this race if they are to be 
Christian juniors attending school as friends of 
Jesus in their city today. 

In our own group we found that there were 
moving into our city many. new families, the 
children of whom were attending the schools 
in which our juniors were pupils. We planned 


“the following service. 


Quiet Music 

Opentnc Hymn: “O Jesus, Once a 
Nazareth Boy” 

Leaper: I have been reading in our news- 
papers recently about many new fami- 
lies who have been moving into our 
city and I have been wondering if any 
of you boys and girls have met any of 
them. (Responses were many. There 
were new pupils in most of the classes 
represented. When asked if they had 
done anything for these new pupils, the 
answers were quite varied. Our own 
boys and girls had accepted the new 
ones as members of their classes, had 
not been unkind to them, but most of 
them had done nothing to make the 
new boys and girls feel at home in the 
group.) 

LeEapER: I read a story the other day 
about a new boy who moved into a 
city. Would you like to hear how he 
felt on his first day in his new school? 

Story: “Alone in a Crowd”® 

Leaver: Do you think Bob and the boys 
meant to be unkind to Marvin? (The 
group thought not.) I wonder if some 
of us have been unkind to the new boys 
and girls in our schools just because 
we didn’t take time to think about 
them. Let us read what one man, who 
was a great friend of Jesus, said about 
the way to treat strangers. 

ScripTuRE: Hebrew 3:2. “Forget not to 
show love unto strangers.” 

CONVERSATION: 

(Let the boys and girls recall some of 
the things Jesus did- for people who 
were strangers to him; also, his story 
of the Good Samaritan.) 

Leader: If you boys and girls are 
going to live as friends of Jesus in 
your school, can you think of anything 
you can do for the new members of 


*By Marion Everitt, The Pilgrim Elemen‘ary 
Teacher, November, 1935. The Pilgrim Press, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

5 From: Learning to Follow Jesus. Course VI, 
aos 1. Pupils Book. The Graded Press, New 

ork. 
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your class? Let us list them on the 
blackboard. (The following were 
named:) 

Show them where to go for their 
different classes. 

Take them to the cafeteria at noon 
and show them the way around. 


Invite them to play with us during 
the lunch hour. 

When choosing teams in play in the 
gym, choose them first. 

Invite them to visit the Y.M.C.A. 
or Y.W.C.A. as our guests and have a 
swim in the pool. 


If they haven’t joined any church 
school invite them to visit ours. 

Introduce them to friends who live 
in their neighborhood. 


Prayer: By leader or prayer by group, 
“Dear God As I Go Forth to School.” 
CiLosinc Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


For the Counselor 


September is a difficult month in which 
to unify this group of young worshippers. 
For this reason, their worship guidance 
is almost entirely in your hands. Each 
Sunday is a little different way of pre- 
paring the group to look forward to their 
winter’s experience with a real purpose. 

SEPTEMBER 4—The joy of seeing each 

other again in the department 

SEPTEMBER 11—Persons are important 

to God 

SEPTEMBER 18—Christian 

our use 

SEPTEMBER 25—Living for something 

As we prepare for this month, may we 
ourselves pray: 

Father, 

“All that we sing with our lips 
May we believe in our hearts; 
And all we believe in our hearts 
May we practice in our lives.” 
Amen. 

The Junior High Department of our 
church is the laboratory for their Chris- 
tian wisdom. 


tools—for 


September 4 


THEME: The joy of seeing each other 
again in the department 
WorsHip CENTER: 

Goldenrod, massed on a cardboard 
cross, making it golden with the flow- 
ers. Two white tapers. Plain green 
screen placed behind the cross and 
tapers. This can be used for the whole 
month, using fresh flowers for the cross 
each Sabbath. 

PRELUDE: “Blest Be the Tie that Binds” 
(with violin accompaniment). No. 312.1 
Hymn: “Blest Be the Tie that Binds” 
(Sung with a sense of being united 
again after the summer) 
WorsHip PREPARATION: 

Because we have done so many things 
together: worked together, played to- 
gether, shared our ideas—we have come 
to know how to share our deepest 
thoughts, those things we love and 
want to be. All these make it very easy 
to pour out our hearts to God, who 
does not just give us those things which 
we need, but who enters into all our 
thoughts and the things we are doing. 
Such truly is the power of friendship: 
God and you and I. No wonder “Blest 
Be the Tie that Binds” means some- 
thing to us. 

Tue Scriprure Tevts Us: 


* Associate in Intermediate, Senior, and Young 
People’s Work, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

* All hymns taken from The New Hymnal for 
American Youth, The Century Co. 
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By Ione V. Sikes* 


In that story about those two great 
friends in the Old Testament, Jonathan 
and David, that “The soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” 
Then, when we look to Jesus, we find 
that his power lay in his great ability 
to be a friend, to have friends, and to be 
friendly. This department is a friendly 
place. Can we go one step farther and 
be to each other the kind of friends 
that help each of us work for those 
great purposes of Jesus: love, honesty, 
responsibility ? 

Prayer: Father, in the quietness of this 
Sunday morning, after the walk to thy 
church, we come to thee. May our love 
for people keep us close to an under- 
standing worthy of them. Ever grateful 
for health, Father, we see each new 
day as a privilege. Help us to use each 
day wisely. Where we are weak, help 
us to put in thy strength; ever, only, 
that our world might be a bit happier 
and people sense thee a little closer. 
May all our companions find in each of 
us a friend: helpful, kind, thoughtful 
and considerate. Because we love thee. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus.” 

BENEDICTION: “May the words of our 
mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, our strength and our Redeemer.” 


September 11 


THEME: Persons are important to God 
Pretupe: “O Son of Man, Our Hero” 


No. 109.1 
Hymn: “Father in Heaven, Who Lovest 
All,” No. 175. 


Catt To Worsuip: Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; test me, and try 
my thoughts. See if I am taking any 
course of wrong, and lead me on the 
lines of life eternal. 

GuIpED THINKING: 

Every person is a temple in which 
God’s Holy Spirit may live. In Old 
Testament times the Hebrew people 
believed that God lived in the holy 
place in the Temple, a place that was 
so very sacred that only a high priest 
could enter, and then only once during 
the year. After Jesus came and lived 
among men, the Holy Spirit came to 
live in men and women and enabled 
them to become witnesses for Christ in 
the face of every danger. It was be- 
cause Christ was living in him, that 
Paul was able to think and to speak 
these words to the Romans, “I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a 


living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” 
Paul knew that the place where the 
Spirit of God lived must be very sacred, 
and should be kept clean and whole- 
some. 

Because we, as persons, are impor- 
tant to God, it is also very important 
that the things we do in our department 
this year will help us think, work, wor- 
ship and play worthily. 

Shall we pray the prayer which Jesus 
used: “Our Father, who art in heaven. 

” 

Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way,” 
No. 235. 

BeNnepicTion: “May the words of our 
mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, our strength and our Redeemer.” 


September 18 


THEME: Christian tools—for our use 
PRELUDE: “I Would Be True,” No. 177. 
Cau To WorsHIP: 
“God, grant us wisdom in these com- 
ing days, 
And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions 
see 
Of that new world that he would have 
us build, 


To life’s ennoblement and his high min- 


istry.” 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race,” No. 98. 


Turee or Your Boys: 

First boy—The things that block us in 
making our church, our Junior High 
School, and even our homes, a better 
place are: white lies, hypocrisy, insin- 
cerity, jealousy, biting criticism, whis- 
pered stories of gossip, and thinking 
ourselves better than other people. 

Second boy—We have in this department 
‘Christian tools to make our world a 
better place. One is our friendliness. 
Another is to work together for hon- 
esty, sincerity, kindness; and through 
prayer ask God to help us and give us 
ideas for the best way to work. 

Third boy—Let us look at the Sermon 
on the Mount, where Jesus was telling 
the people just what we are wanting 
to know. He said, “So, your light is to 
shine before men, that they may see 
the good you do and glorify your 
Father in heaven.” 

Then he said, “You have heard how 
the men of old were told, murder not; 
but I tell you, whosoever is angry with 
his brother will be sentenced by God.” 

And again, “You have heard the say- 
ing, you must love your neighbor and 
hate your enemy. But I tell you, love 
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your enemies and pray for those who 


persecute you, that you may be sons_ 


of your Father in heaven.” Jesus said 
many more things important to us, 
that could be summed up in the Beati- 
tudes. Let us all see if we can give them 
together: 

BEATITUDES IN UNISON 

A wuymwn that expresses our Christian 
way of working is “I Would Be True.” 
Let us sing this, remembering our 
whole year of work is ahead of us. 

Benepiction: “May the words of our 
mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, our strength and our Redeemer.” 


September 25 
THEME: Living for Something 
PRELUDE (played very quietly): “Jesus 
Calls Us O’er the Tumult,” No. 144. 
Hymn: “Just As I Am, Young, Strong 
and Free,” No. 145. 
WorsuHip PREPARATION: 
It was a flaming autumn morning— 
the kind of day when every tree flings 
out its arms to the sky with sheer joy 


of living; when vagabond leaves in 
gorgeous tints swirl madly hither and 
thither in wild abandon; when the 
winding road through the woods lures 
one on through a world run wild with 
crimson and orange and green. 

A boy had been following the road- 
way farther and farther. Suddenly, as 
he turned the corner, he came upon a 
tree more glorious than’ all the rest— 
every leaf a flame of fire. “The burn- 
ing bush,” he thought. “I wonder if 
what Moses saw looked like that... . 
I wonder if God ever speaks to people 
that way today?” Then, as he waited 
in silence, with face half lifted to the 
burning light, came the old words with 
new meaning: “My people are in 
bondage; my people who are your peo- 
ple, too. The world is filled with beauty 
like this, but they do not know. They 
have no time. They are enslaved by 
work, by drudgery, by poverty, by op- 
pression, by greed, by selfishness. Go 
back and set my people free. Lead them 
out and go with them that they may 


find life—life in a world that shall be- 


friendly. Why else is it given you to 
see beauty? It was not meant for you 
alone. Go, set my people free.”? 
Because we are just in the process 
of making our year’s plans, it is well 
to ask ourselves over and over again, 
“Why is it given me to see beauty, to 
have a nice home, and Mother and Dad 
who love me? God meant these for 
everyone. I must help him accomplish 
his purpose.” 
Prayer: Sung in the hymn: “Where 
Cross the Crowded Ways,” No. 265. 


“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 

We hear thy voice, O Son of man!” 


Use the entire hymn, sing it thought- 
fully, using verses 5 and 6 as a very 
definite prayer. 

BenepicTION: “May the words of our 
mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, our strength and our redeemer.”’ 


?From A Girl’s Year Book, The Woman's 
Press, New York. 


SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


For the Leader 


The programs for August and Septem- 
ber are given somewhat in outline, but 
there are suggested types of materials to 
use, which the leader may secure from 
his own resources in hymns, readings, 
music, prayers, etc. 

The general theme for August is “Let 
Us Rebuild the Temples.” Many Ameri- 
can communities have too many compet- 
ing churches and too few have “Temples 
of Worship” which unify community life 
through worship and service. Recently the 
three great Methodist bodies have voted 
to unite, and there is a trend toward 
establishing more complete cooperation 
among all Protestant bodies. Youth have 
been asking for years, “Why do we have 
so many denominations?” and until re- 
cently they have been satisfied with the 
traditional replies of the elders. Today, 
youth insist upon an answer, and find it 
only in discovering for themselves the 
causes for the many divisions. Dr. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa gave the answer in a sen- 
tence: “Your seminaries teach the his- 
tory of theological disputes and do not 
teach brotherhood.” 

For September, the general theme is 
“Let Us Plan a New World.” Four 
themes are given to interpret this general 
emphasis, all of which center in the inner 
life. The first concerns vision-dreams of 
the spiritual kingdom; then consecration 
and enlistment in bringing on earth God’s 
good will among men; next a challenge 
to carry forward the passion and work 
of Jesus, and finally, keeping spiritually 
aflame. These four programs are intended 
to provide a climax to the series running 
from January to September. In working 


* Director Young People’s Work and Leader- 
ship Education, West Virginia Council of 
Churches and Christian Education, Charleston. 
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By Z. B. Edworthy* 


on them, the writer feels that he has 
grown, and trusts that the effort has 
helped both leaders and youth to find 
more of the fulfillment of life in follow- 
ing the gleam. 


August 7 


THEME: Let us share the passion and the 
purpose of the church 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Lead On O King 
Eternal” 

Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 


READING: 
I Am Your CuHurcH 


I am your church. 

At the country crossroad or on the city 
street, I stand as a symbol of your own spiritual 
history and as a sign of your life of service. 

I was bred and nurtured in the sacrifice of 
the past, and spiritual heroes, builders of the 
Kingdom, martyrs of moral attainment, all 
gave their lives that when you sought a house 
of the soul, you would find me ready. 

Other men have labored and ye _ have, 
through me, entered into their labors. The 
struggles of the soul, out of which the Bible 
itself was written; the men and women whose 
heart throbs compelled them to write the hymns 
you sing; the circuit riders with pistols and 
Bibles in their saddle bags and a vast love in 
their hearts—these have created the heritage 
that has come to you without money and with- 
out price. 

Gathering up all this idealism of the past 
the church has laid its hands upon you and 
commissioned you to [carry forward her holy 
passion and loving service that this divine faith 
may be the heritage of all mankind]. 

Thus your church has trusted you with its 
own future, with the success or failure of its 
message to the world, and with the last and 
only chance of the Kingdom of God to get a 
hold upon the lives of men. 

I am your church, 

P. R. Haywarp (Brackets enclose adapta- 
tion to this theme) 


ScripTuRE Reapinecs: (By a boy) “Fel- 
lowship in the Christian Church,” John 
15 :8-17 

(By a girl) “Christian Unity in Pur- 
pose and Service,” John, Chapter 17. 


Prayers: Several prayers by both lead- 
ers and youth for courage to help make 
the church of Jesus so radiant and 
helpful to all people that there will 
come about a new world in which jus- 
tice and love shall reign. 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 

BENEDICTION 

Additional Material is probably available 
in books owned by your pastor which 
tell of men who made the churches. 


August 14 


THEME: Let us cleanse the temples 
INSTRUMENTAL: “Heralds of Christ” 
ProLocuE: Leader reads “God’s Trum- 
pet Wakes the Slumbering World,” by 
H. W. Longfellow, a hymn poem in 
the New Hymnal for American Youth 
and in the Hymnal for Young People. 
An alternate reading may be made by 
a paraphrase, adapting to one’s own 
community the message of a prophet 
such as it found in Jeremiah 4; Hosea 
8; Amos 9, etc. 
Hymn: “Soldiers of Christ Arise” 
ScrrpTuRE ReEapINGs: (In order given) 
Zephaniah 2:15 to 3:9 
Malachi 2:1, 2, 4-10 
Matthew 23:1-13, 23, 27, 28 
Mark 11:15-17 
Amos 5:14, 21-24 
These readings may be followed by an appeal 
by a leader of youth to join in freeing the 
church of today from outworn creeds and cus- 
toms and replacing them with courageous sery- 
ice to the needy who daily pass their doors. 


Hymn: “We Would Be Building,” or 
“Stand Fast for Christ Thy Saviour” 

CHALLENGE: By leader. In Revelation 
2:7, 19, 26, 28, 29 and in such poems as 
“Forgive, O Lord, Our Childish 
Ways,” by Edgar DeWitt Jones, will 
be found suitable material to incor- 
porate in this message. 
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CrLosinc Prayer: (By a teacher) 


May the church, O God, ever grow in the 
spirit of Jesus arid always inspire us that we, 
its members, may keep her holy altars aflame 
with truth and courage and power to live 
humbly and justly in the sight of all. May we 
help to cleanse the temples of our day of empty 
forms and outworn ceremonies and revitalize 
her program. 

Light now our spirits, Lord, from the flame 
that glowed in the heart of Jesus as he stood 
in his home church, pledging his life to redeem 
the church of his fathers, as he said: ‘The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he an- 
nointed me to preach the good tidings to the 
poor: he hath sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.’ 

Let this be our prayer also; till hosts of 
youth acclaim, ‘“‘Here am I, Lord, send me, 
thy message to proclaim.’’ Amen. 


August 21 
THEME: Let us be prophets 
INSTRUMENTAL: “Follow the Gleam” 
ProLocueE: (By leader) 


New occasions teach new duties. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward still, and onward, 
Who could oer abreast of truth. 


Lo, Ee Ae us mo, truth’s Sinan 
We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea. 
—James Russrrx Lowery 


RESPONSE IN Sone: “Rise Up O Men of 
God,” or “I Would Be True” 

ScripTurE READING: “God calls youth to 
speak for him’—I Samuel 3:1-20 
(The reader may use the following 
lines in closing) 


God is still calling youth to be his prophets, 
will you hear? 


“Youth, oh Youth, can I reach you, 
Can I speak and make you hear? 
Can I open your eyes to see me, 
Can my presence draw you near? 
Is there a prophet among you, 
One with a heart to know? 


I will flash my secrets to him, 

He shall watch my glory grow, 

For I, the God the Father, 

The Quest, the Final Goal, 

Still search for a prophet among you, 

To speak my word in your soul.Anon 


Soto or Duet: “Jesus Calls Us O’er the 
Tumult” 


*Luke 4:18, 19 


READING: (By a Girl) 


I am Youth— 

My heart aches when I think of the suffer- 
ing man has brought to man. 

I am sick with anguish when I see men who 
work long hours for less than a living wage. 

I shudder to think of children dying from 
malnutrition, or crushed beneath the burden of 
toil when they should be at play. 

My soul recoils when I hear men speak of 
war as an accepted part of their lives. 

I shrink in horror before the squalor and 
emptiness forced on those whose labor makes 
life possible. 

I am Youth— 

I am humble in the face of the task before 
me. 

Its difficulties now I see only dimly. 

I shall be crucified time and again by in- 
difference, fear, and hatred. 

I shall lose courage, perhaps, bow low un- 
der the weight of my load. 

But— 

I am Youth— 

Love is strong in my heart, the love of my 
brother man. 

I am millions strong; I cover the face of 
the earth. 

I am dauntless, courageous; persecution and 
danger but temper the steel of my purpose. 

Evil shall bow before me; the down-trodden 
shall look to me for salvation. 

In me lies the hope of the world, if my soul 
accepts its destiny. 

For lo— 

I am Youth! 

—Marcrret Hersey, written at the 1936 

Winnipesaukee Youth Camp. Published in 

Presbyterian Young People 


Hymn: “A Charge to Keep I Have” 

Cxiosinc Mepiration: By leader. (Dur- 
ing this reading, the pianist may play 
softly one or more suitable hymn tunes 
that suggest a challenge to serve) 


I follow the road in the radiant dawn 

When the birds are thrilling the morn with song, 
The road which other youth have trod 

In their glorious quest for the living God. 


I follow the road in the golden noon 
With all that is true in my life atune, 
Aiding my comrades, as best I can 
Lending to all a helping hand. 


As I follow the road at vesper time 

And hear the far-off church bells chime, 

There is a peace that lifts my load, 

As I, with others follow the road. 

—Lrna Sanps Bairry, written during morning 
watch in the 1934 Bethany Conference. Used by 
permission of the author. 


BENEDICTION 
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August 28 


THEME: Let us support the work of our 
church 
INSTRMENTAL: 
PROLOGUE: 
One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 


Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


“O Zion, Haste” 


From oldest time, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine and palm, 

One unseen Presence she adores, 

With silence, or with psalm. 


O living Church, thine errand speed, 
Fulfill thy task sublime; 
With bread of life earth’s hungry feed; 
Redeem the evil time! 
—SAMUEL LONGFELLOW 


Hymn: “Every Morning Mercies New” 

Story: Leader may tell the story of how 
the early church came into being as a 
group united by faith in a God who was 
like Jesus, and how these early church 
members consecrated and shared all 
talents and earthly possessions to help 
each other in bearing their burdens, 
and in fulfilling the great commission 
of their Master. 

Hymn: “Fling Out the Banner” 

Tue Work or Our CuHurcH: Several 
short talks presenting the work of your 
own church at home and abroad. 

PRAYER 

CLostnc CHALLENGE: 

The Son of Man goes forth today, 
The rights of man to win; 

With steadfast heart he leads the way 
To bring the kingdom in. 

He sees his brothers in distress, 
With sorrow, want, and pain— 


He goes to bear, their wrongs redress— 
Who follows in his train? 


To millions yet enslaved by greed, 
Whose hopes are broken—dead— 
He goes to meet their every need— 
He bears the living bread; 
He sees the toll oppression takes 
Of body, soul, and brain. 
A slumb’ring world his challenge wakes— 
Who follows in his train? 


Who always hear and truly heed 
The cries of want and pain; 
Who bind and heal the wounds that bleed, 
Nor dream of sordid gain; 
Who rightly guide the steps of youth; 
Who make the rough ways plain; 
Who always stand for right and truth— 
They follow in his train. 
—E.sert W. Wexts? 


BENEDICTION 


September 4 


Tueme: Visions of the Democracy of 
God 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Hark, Hark, My 
Soul!” 


PROLOGUE: 


For I dipped into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be: ; 

Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 


rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south 
wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the 

through the thunderstorm ; 


people plunging 


2From Front Rank, used by permission of 
Christian Board of Publication and the author. 
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Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and the 
battle flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped in 
universal law. 

—Tennyson, in “Locksley Hall.” 


Soto or Duet: “Hark, Hark, My Soul!” 
(Stanzas 1, 2, 3; or all may sing “To 
the Knights in the Days of Old.’’) 

ScripTURE READINGS concerning the 
democracy of God: (Each selection to 
be followed with a short prayer by the 
reader.) 

1. A Prophet visions the Democracy of 
God: Leader reads Rev. 21:1-7. 

2. Love, the Law in the Democracy of 
God: a girl reads I Cor. 13:4-10. 

3. Applying the law in the Democracy 
of God: a teacher reads: Luke 6:27- 
36 

4. Values in the Democracy of God: a 
boy reads: Matt. 6:19-21, 24-34. 

5. Who are the great in the Democracy 

of God: Leader reads Matt. 20:20- 
28. 
Leader; Let us sing of the length 
and the breadth of the Democracy 
of God, and praise our Great Coun- 
sellor, Guide and Friend. 

ae “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the 

un” 

Crosinc MEDITATION: 

City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime! 


The true thy chartered freemen are, 
Of every age and clime. 


One holy Church, one army strong, 
One steadfast high intent, 

One working band, one harvest-song, 
One King omnipotent! 


How purely hath thy speech come down 
From man’s primeval youth! 

How grandly hath thine empire grown 
Of freedom, love and truth! 


How gleam thy watch-fires through the 
night 
With never-fainting ray! 
How rise thy towers, serene and bright, 
To meet the coming day! 
—SamMvueEL JOHNSON 
CLostnc PRAYER 


PostLuDE: Tune, Coronation 


September 11 


THEME: Enlisting with kingdom builders 

ProLocuE: Leader reads Heb. 11: 1, 2, 
3, (8,132, 33,/34endaiee a (2: 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
(Stanzas 1, 2) 

Cau To Praise: Leader reads 


Now praise we great and famous men, 
The fathers, named in story; 
And praise the Lord who now as then, 
Reveals in man his glory. 
Praise we the wise and brave and strong, 
Who graced their generation; 
Who helped the right, and fought the wrong, 
And made our folk a nation. 
So praise we great and famous men, 
The fathers, named in story; 
And praise the Lord who now as then, 
Reveals in man his glory. 
—Rey. Wirriam G. Tarrant 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” (Stan- 
zas 3, 4) 

Reavinc: (By a boy) “Our Heritage”— 
John 14:23-27 and 15:7,8,27 

THe CHALLENGE: The hymn poem, 
“Hark, the Voice of Jesus Calling,” by 
Daniel March 


Response: All sing, “Who Is on the 
Lord’s Side,” or “I’ll Go Where You 
Want Me to Go” 

Reapinc: (By a youth) “Youth Hungers 
for the Quest” 


Young hungersfor the quest! 

In every age young souls with purpose high, 
See visions of unborn worlds 

And soar on wings of thought 

To reach some nobler, purer realm. 

Youth seeks in every age the sacred grail 

From which to drink afresh the living truth, 
And pour out justice unrestrained 

To multitudes whose birthright 

Greed has ruthlessly despoiled. 


Youth is thrilled in questing 

For the shining cup to guide aright 
Men blindly led by outworn creeds. 
Youth seeks some sparkling draught 
To wet the lips made dry 

By chanting empty shibboleths ; 

Some healing potion to revive 

The heart-benumbed by countless throb 
And grind of dumb machines, 

That they may help to. synchronize its beat 
To universal law! 


Each age brings forth its Galahad 
Whose strength is as the strength of ten 
Because his heart is pure; 
He patiently first conquers self, 
Then courage comes to steel his heart 
To conquer unknown worlds for God. 
‘Tis God who stirs these youthful hearts; 
God seeks to vitalize in flesh and blood 
His holy plan; for so is power given to 
His everlasting arms. 

—Z. B. E. 


Crosinc Prayer: All read in unison 
stanzas I, 2, 4 of hymn poem “Just As 
I Am, Young, Strong and Free.” 


September 18 


THEME: The unanswered prayers of 


Jesus 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Prayer Is the Soul’s 
Sincere Desire” 

Hymwn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 

A RESPONSIVE SERVICE ON PRAYER: 


Leader: For spiritual realities, Jesus prayed 
and labored. In the prayer he taught his disciples, 
Jesus incorporated the elements for them to seek 
as they labored to bring on earth the kingdom 
of love. In the Lord’s prayer, we pray, “Our 
Father,” yet millions here in America, to say 
nothing of other millions over the earth, do not 
recognize God as the rather of all mankind. This 
is an unanswered prayer of Jesus. 

Response: All sing “Behoid Us, Lord, a Little 
Space” (stanza 1). 

Leader: “Hallowed Be Thy Name.” We do 
not all revere God’s name nor stand in adoration 
of his holy will, nor show gratitude for his provi- 
dence. Let us ascribe unto God the reverence due 
him. 

Response: All Holy” 
(stanza 1). 

Leader: ‘Thy Kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth” as it is realized where perfect love 
and perfect law are in control. Jesus taught that 
all his. disciples should pray and labor without 
ceasing to bring among men the will of God. We 
are followers of Jesus only when we are doing 
something to bring God's kingdom on earth 
through loving God and our fellow men. 

Response: All sing ‘Love Divine, All Love 
Excelling’”’ (stanzas 1 and 4). 

Leader: “‘Give us this day our daily bread.” 
Jesus told his disciples, ““Your Heavenly Father 
knows your needs,” but in order that we may al- 
ways place the getting and use of food in its 
spiritual relationship, this too, should enter into 
our prayers. What would happen if each one 
sought enough, but not a great excess of the neces- 
sities of life? Surely, then, there would be enough 
for all and a certain few would not hoard great 
quantities of the necessities of life, while multi- 
tudes go naked and hungry. 

Response: All sing ““When Thy Heart With 
Joy O’erflowing,” or ‘“‘Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life’ (last two stanzas). 


sing ‘Holy, Holy, 


International Journal of Religious Education 


_ Leader: “Forgive us our debts as we have for- 

given our debtors” is a tremendous challenge to 
us. It places on us the duty to forgive others 
before and in proportion as we may expect God 
to forgive us. The forgiving heart is the kind 
heart, the loving heart. We cannot lay our gifts 
on God’s altars, until we have cleared our minds 
and hearts of ill feelings toward others who have 
dene wrong to us. On the cross Jesus prayed, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

Response: All sing “My Faith Looks Up to 
Thee” (stanza 1). 

Leader: “Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil” is vital to the inner life of 
the Christian. We are all equipped with minds 
that are responsive to mortal yearnings. God's 
world is filled with all manner of good and evil. 
We need the God spirit to lead us to choose 
goodness, truth and beauty rather than evil. 

Response: All sing “I Need Thee Every 
Hour” (stanza 1). 

Leader: “For thine is the Kingdom-and the 
power and the glory forever.”” Where goodness 
is, there God is; where kindly service is, there is 
God's kingdom realized, bringing a glory that 
lives forever. “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, ye did it unto me.” 

Response: All sing “Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds” (stanzas 1 and 2). 

Leader: Let us now consider thoughtfully and 
prayerfully the world today, and all the failures 
of Christians to bring about the answers to the 
prayers of Jesus. Let us pray silently the Lord’s 
prayer again, seeking as we do so, to see more 
of the richness of its meaning. And let us pur- 
pose in our hearts to join with Jesus in helping 
that prayer to be answered. 

(During this period of silent prayer, the pianist 
may play softly such hymn tunes as “’Tis Mid- 
night, and on Olive’s Brow,” ‘Beneath the Cross 
of Jesus,” etc.) 


BENEDICTION: 


In simple trust, like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 
The gracious calling of-the Lord, 
Let us, like them, without a word 
Rise up and follow thee. Amen 
—J. G. WurtTier 


September 25 


THEME: Maintaining the spiritual glow 
INSTRUMENTAL: A medley of hymn tunes 
Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 
ScripturE GurIpAnce: (By leader) 
(Read slowly, pausing after each sen- 
tence to allow for meditation.) 
Let us meditate on these thoughts from 
the Bible?: 


“Believe in God and also in me.” ... 


$From The New Testament, translated by 
James Moffatt. Harper and Bros., publishers. 
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“The man who draws near to God must 
believe that he exists.” . “Attend to 
your prayers, maintain your zest for 
prayer by thanksgiving.” ... “When you 
pray, go into your room and shut the 
door, and pray to your Father in secret.” 

. “The prayers of the righteous have 
a powerful effect.” .. . “Reverence Christ 
as Lord in your own hearts.” ... “Let no 
one slight you because you are a youth, 
but set the believers an example of speech, 
behaviour, love, faith and purity. Attend 
to your Scripture reading.” . .. “Instead 
of being moulded to this world, have your 
mind renewed, and so be transformed in 
nature, able to make out what the will of 
God is.” . . . “So shun the lusts of youth, 
and aim at integrity ... in company of 
those who invoke the Lord out of a pure 


heart.” . . . “Keep in mind whatever is 
true . high toned, all excellence, all 
merit.” 


“Tell the young men to be masters of 
themselves at all points.” ... “Keep your 
life free from the love of money.” ; 
“Model yourself on the sound instruction 
you have had... in the faith and love of 
Christ Jesus.” 

“Bear one another’s burdens and so ful- 
fill the law of Christ.” ... “Join the ranks 
of those who bear suffering like a loyal 
soldier of Christ Jesus, ... knowing that 
trouble produces endurance, endurance 
produces character... .” 

“Stir up one another to love and good 
deeds, not ceasing to meet together.” 
“Keep the great securities of your faith 
intact, ... never let your zeal flag....” 
“Maintain the spiritual glow.” 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With 

Thee.” 

SToRY: 
Wuat Ir Trey Hap Quit* 


I beheld in my dream and saw five men—Peter, 
Andrew, Matthew, John and Paul, looking out 
over the Sea of Gallilee. It was twenty years 
after the ‘Day of Pentecost,’’ and they had met 
to talk over a crisis in the lives and programs of 
three of them. The work was going hard. Paul 
had suffered and had lost many things; Peter had 
left his trade to follow Christ and was finding it 
hard to support his family; Matthew had just 
had an attractive proposition to return to the 
customs house. 

Peter opened the discussion and said, ‘‘Simon 
the tanner has inherited the estate of his brother, 
a fisherman, and he has offered to give me a 
complete outfit, boats, nets, and tackle, with an 
established trade. It looks like a providential lead- 
ing. I can fish six days in the week and have all 
my Sundays for evangelistic work. I am getting 
along in years and I need the money.’ 

Paul said, ‘‘Aquila and Priscilla have pros- 
pered in tent-making and have offered me a good 
salary to open a branch in Philippi. I can do this 
work, and I will still have abundant opportunity 
for Christian work.’’ Then Matthew said, “My 
story of the life of Christ is bringing me in enough 
to pay my expenses, but I ought to have a 
larger income, because sales may fall off. I have 
a chance to take my old position, and I can make 
enough out of it not only to support myself and 
family, but to take care of the rest of you if you 
should get into trouble.” 

Andrew replied, ‘‘Peter, do you see that sand 
beach over there where we brought in the mirac- 
ulous haul of fish? There we quit the fishing 
business, when the Master said, ‘Fear not, from 
henceforth you shall fish for men.” How long is 
‘henceforth’? See that hillside over there where 
the Master fed the five thousand. Don’t you re- 
member the look of compassion and longing on 
the Master’s face when he looked out over the 
multitude and asked us to pray that laborers 
might be sent forth into his harvest? If we are 
voing to continue to pray that other men may 


+ Adapted from story by C. K. Ober and used 
by permission of the Association Press. 
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rise up, leave all, and follow him, can we do 
less ?”” 

John, who was leaning against Peter, felt a 
big tear fall on his hand, and looking over to 
Paul, saw his jaw set; saw the old fire come 
back into his eye; the old war-horse look was on 
his face, and he quietly said, “‘Men, I don’t think 
we need to talk about this any more; let us 
pray.’ And as they prayed, the things of time 
and sense receded; a light breeze rustled in the 
nearby treetops, reminded them of that “rushing 
mighty wind” of the day of Pentecost, and of 
the marvelous power with which Peter had 
preached the gospel on that day; they seemed 
also to see the Master himself standing on the 
shore, and to hear him saying to them again, 
“Launch out into the deep and let down your 
nets for a draught; tear not, from henceforth you 
shall fish for men.” 

The evening caravan for Tyre was just swing- 
ing into sight. ‘‘Good-bye,” said Paul, “I must 
catch the next boat for Ephesus. I will get 
Aquila to put up the money for a campaign in 
that old city that will shake the whole of Asia.’ 

“Good-bye,”’ said Peter. “Andrew and I will 
join the caravan for Babylon.” 

“Good-bye,” said Matthew, “‘There is a group 
of publicans down in Jerusalem who were going 
in with me on this tax-gathering proposition, but 
I will get them to finance me in a five years’ 
campaign in Egypt and up the Nile.” 

“Good-bye,” said John, but he sat there till 
the stars came out over the waves on the beach, 
then he said to Him that stood by, ‘Lord, do not 
charge this thing against them. I have felt that 
way myself at times, as thou knowest, and I 
would have quit and gone back to the boats and 
nets of Zebedee and Sons, only I remembered thy 
promises, and thy grace was sufficient for me. 

“And so it has been for them, in doubt this 
morning, but now speeding West, East and South, 
in the power of thy gospel. They are ready to live, 
or to die, for thee, as I am.” 

A sudden storm broke over the lake, and I 
awoke, and I heard the voice of a modern John 
calling to me: 


“Go labor on, spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father’s will; 

It is the way the Master went, 
Should not the servant tread it still ?” 


What if they had quit then? Dare we quit today ? 


Hymn: “To the Knights in the Days of 

Old” 

BENEDICTION: 

“Not that we have already attained,” 
O Lord, but stirred by the purpose that 
comes from thee, help us to keep glowing 
in our hearts a Christ-like desire to serve 
thee to the end. Be the light on our path- 


way, the guide to our hands and our 
strength and comforter all the way. 
Amen. 
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What's ‘Happening in 
RELIGIOUS Seb CATION 


“* Tue Chicago area section of the Reli- 

gious Education Association held a 
meeting on May 2 in Chicago. Of un- 
usual interest in the program were the 
panel discussions on understanding the 
viewpoints and attitudes of the un- 
churched in regard to the church. Similar 
conferences were recently held in New 
York City and in Detroit. 


o, 


“& Ar THE Meetine of the Northern 

Baptist Convention in May, a plan 
was adopted by which there is to be es- 
tablished a permanent Council on Chris- 
tian Education of the Convention. This 
Council has been created for the purpose 
of unifying the missionary and Christian 
education activities of the denomination. 
These are carried on in three agencies, 
namely, the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, the Missionary Education 
Department of the Board of Education, 
and the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America. These three agencies and the 
mission boards will appoint representa- 
tives to the new Council. Through an 
active curriculum committee the Council 
will proceed to develop as rapidly as 
possible a unified program of Christian 
and mission education for children, young 
people, and adults for promotion through 
state and city organizations to the local 
churches of the denomination. 


“* Unoper the auspices of the American 

Guild of Organists, a prize of $100 
has been offered by the H. W. Gray Com- 
pany to the composer of the best anthem 
submitted before January 1, 1939. For 
further information, write to the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, 1270 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


** Younc people are asked to submit 

photographs on the subject, “How we 
improved worship in our church school or 
summer conference.” These are being as- 
sembled by Mr. Bert H. Davis, Box 236, 
Utica, New York, who will pay for prints 
which can be used in young people’s pa- 
pers in the religious field. The pictures 
should show the settings, indoors or out- 
doors, which young people have prepared 
for their services or worship. The pic- 
tures may show an assemblage of wor- 
shippers or merely the attractive setting 
provided for worship. 


* THE Federal Council of Churches an- 

nounces that printed copies of the 
1938 Labor Sunday Message are now 
ready. On request, quantity orders of the 
Message are available with the front 
cover-page left blank so that a local 
church may print thereon its own order 
of service. The Message this year is 
church-centered, and ties in with the Ox- 
ford World Conference reports. On the 
back cover is printed a special Prayer for 


Labor. 
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“ Tue Executive Committee of the 
Kentucky Sunday School Association 
announces the engagement of Rev. J. P. 
Barnes, of Bardstown, Kentucky, to as- 
sist in the field work for the summer. 


& Eacu year the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union offers 
cash prizes for original manuscripts suita- 
ble to include in the collection of recita- 
tions prepared for use in Medal Contests 
sponsored by that organization. Two 
classes of manuscripts are desired: senior 
declamations and junior declamations. 
These may be in prose or verse, and may 
be orations, stories or informal discus- 
sions. Announcements giving rules for the 
1939 contest may be obtained by sending 
a stamp to Miss Winona R. Jewell, 1730 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


* Tue Harmon Foundation is dis- 
tributing a two-reel, 16 mm. silent 
film entitled “The Child Explores His 
World.” The film is based on the work of 
the Brooklyn Children’s Museum and 
shows how the museum acquaints boys 
and girls in cities with the world that lies 
outside their experience. This picture 
shows that any community may easily 
create a children’s museum to help its 
children in healthy self-expression and 
character development. It may be bought, 
if desired, or rented at $3.00 per show- 
ing. Orders should be sent to the Divi- 
sion of Visual Experiment, Harmon 
Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Reference outlines to aid lead- 
ers in planning programs are sent with 
confirmation of order for 25 cents each. 


Personal Notes 


* Dr. Owen C. Brown, Executive 

Secretary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, has recently presented 
his resignation, the resignation to take 
effect as soon as a successor has been ap- 
pointed. Dr. Brown came to the Publica- 
tion Society from a pastorate in Kansas 
and has served as Editor of Adult Pub- 
lications, Editor-in-Chief, Director of the 
Department of Christian Education, and 
Executive Secretary. He has been active 
in the work of the International Council 
particularly through his services as chair- 
man of the Committee on Radio Educa- 
tion. His many friends in all denomina- 
tions will extend their best wishes for his 
aes of retirement from active responsi- 

ility. 


* Muss Ionr Catron has announced 

her resignation as Acting General 
Secretary of the Michigan Council of 
Churches and Christian Education, ef- 
fective July 31. After a month’s vacation 
she will begin work as Minister of Edu- 
cation at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Lansing, Michigan. 


** ProFEssOR CHARLES E. HENprRY, for- 
merly on the faculty of George Wil- 
liams College, has recently become Direc- 
tor of the Division on Program and Per- 
sonnel for the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
with headquarters in New York City. 


International Council Notes 


* Tur Committee on Religious Educa- 

tion of Youth met in Columbus from 
April 18 to 20. Plans were made for the 
meeting ofthe Christian Youth Council 
of North America in connection with the 
coming Convention, and preliminary plans 
were laid for the American delegation to 
the World Youth Conference which will 
meet in Amsterdam, Holland, next sum- 
mer. It is probable that a series of city 


‘youth conferences will be held across the 


country next winter and spring. 


* THe Committee on Leadership Edu- 

cation met May 19-21. Major consid- 
eration was given to the developmment of 
the Four-Year, Four-Fold Advance in 
Leadership Education, especially with re- 
spect to field service in this connection. 
Plans were completed for revisions of 
Educational Bulletins 501 and 502, which 
will be off the press the latter part of 
June. 


“* THE MEMBERS of the Committee on 

Religious Education of Children are 
planning this summer to visit a number 
of privately-operated junior camps, and 
junior camps under non-church character 
building agencies, as well as church camps. 
Their purpose is to get suggestions for a 
proposed bulletin to offer guidance to the 
rapidly growing junior camp movement. 


* In THE early part of May, Miss 

Mary Alice Jones, Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work, attended a series of state 
conventions on religious education in Kan- 
sas, Iowa, and Missouri. Mr. Harry C. 
Munro, Director of Adult Work, at- 
tended the Colorado State Convention 
May 13 and 14. 


* Tue Committee on Religious Educa- 

tion of Adults, instead of having a 
spring meeting this year, met in three 
area groups in April, in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. Major considera- 
tion was given to the Adult Work fea- 
tures of the Columbus Convention, par- 
ticularly to the plans and program of the 
United Christian Adult Movement Com- 
mission which meets there. Final review 
was given to some of the new bulletins in 
Adult Work which are announced else- 
where in this issue. 


% THE annual meeting of the execu- 

tives of state councils of religious 
education and executives of federations 
and councils of churches will be held at 
Otterbein College, Columbus, Ohio, im- 
mediately following the Convention, 
July 4 to July 8. 
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Adventures of Marco Polo (Cooper, Gurie, 
Rathbone) (UA) Another “colossal” in sepia. 
Big, long, lavish array of thrilling adventures, 
by turns interesting, amusing and absurd, faintly 
historical, with several fine roles. But ponderous, 
laboriously exotic, dramatically loose and over- 
done. 

For A: Spectacular 
For C: No 


Beloved Brat (B. Granville, D. Costello) 
(Warner) Somewhat illogical but finely acted, 
emotional social study of little heroine. Unhappy 
in rich home, neglected by busy parents, she be- 
comes defiant problem child with tragic conse- 
quences and corrective school sentence. Under- 
standing headmistress saves day. 

For A; Rather good For Y: Mature 
For C: Too mature 


Charm of La Boheme (German, English titles) 
(International Cinemart) Vienna-made version of 
famous opera of consumptive Mimi, loving and 
loved by opera-tenor hero, in modern settings. 
Some obstreperous acting but mostly appealing 
and effective. Fine roles by Kiepura and Eggerth. 
Sound reproduction very good. 

For A: Very good of kind For Y and C: Hardly 


Cocoanut Grove (Fred MacMurray, Harriet 
Hilliard) (Paramount) Unceasing ‘swing’? music 
throughout as penniless band makes desirous trek 
by trailer to Hollywood for coveted audition in 
famed night club, where rival band adds com- 
plications. Success achieved in final frenzied cli- 


max. 
For A and Y: Good of kind For C: If it interests 


Crime School (H. Bogart, Gale Page) (First 
Nat'l) Crime-breeding slum life lands five 
boys in reform school where abuse and cruelty 
promise further development into hardened crimi- 
nals, till understanding hero takes over, brings 
changes, achieves regeneration. Extravagant and 
overdrawn in spots. Weak climax. 

For A: Good of kind For Y : Strong but good 
For C: No 


Dawn over Ireland (all-Irish cast) (Wm. Al- 
exander) Much human interest and charm of 
countryside in tale of Irish rebellion, but film 
inferior artistically and technically. Clumsy nar- 
rative, stilted dialog, faulty direction and ama- 
teurish acting detract seriously. 

For A: Disappointing For Y: Doubtful interest 
For C: No 


Divorce of Lady X (Merle Oberon and Eng- 
lish cast) (UA) Suave, elaborate, sophisticated 
farce in technicolor about debutante heiress’ un- 
conventional doings in hero’s rooms, with amusing 
complications. Mistaken identities carry to end. 
Meritorious effort, but too long, slow-moving and 
artificial for high praise. 
For A: Good 


For Y: Doubtful 


For Y: Not for them 
For C: No 


Four Men and a Prayer (Richard Green, L. 
Young) (Fox) Starts with notable sequence of 
fine English family life. Military father, falsely 
discharged and murdered by ruthless munitions 
maker. Four loyal sons, and ubiquitous heroine, 
after hectic adventures, violent and ghastly blood- 
shed, achieve vengeance. Quality thriller. 

For A and Y: Fine of kind For C: Too strong 


Girl Was Young. The (Nova Pilbeam and 
English cast) (GB). Suspenseful little crime 
melodrama about Scotland Yard Chief’s daughter, 
in love with innocent hero, helping him escape 
false charge of murder. Interesting English 
humble life character, law-court and police ways, 
atone for improbabilities. 

For A and Y: Fairly good For C: Hardly 


_ Goodbye Broadway (Alice Brady, Charles Win- 
ninger) (Universal) Implausible and involved 
comedy of mix-ups, occasionally amusing, con- 
cerning ownership of small town hotel bought by 
old-time vaudeville couple and which wily realtor 
tries to acquire. After many vicissitudes, they fi- 
nally turn the tables on him for happy ending. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Rather amusing 

For C: Little interest 
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HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objection- 
able, while the content and effect of the 
film are desirable and wholesome, hence 
these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 


recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


He Couldn’t Say No (Frank McHugh) (War- 
ner) Inconsequential farce with McHugh as fac- 
tory clerk who submits to engagement maneuvered 
by mother and daughter, until his purchase of a 
statue starts a lot of excitement with gangsters, 
resulting in his winning senator’s daughter and 
saving senator from blackmail. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps For C: Hardly 


Hold That Kiss (M. O'Sullivan, D. O'Keefe) 
(MGM) Misleading title for unpretentious, 
pleasant little comedy of family life. Amusing 
complications in heroine’s romance with hero, 
when they mistake each other for socialites. 
Mickey Rooney as smart-aleck brother contributes 
little, St. Bernard dog much. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Amusing 
For C: Perhaps 


Holiday (Hepburn, C. Grant) (Columbia) 
Fine second filming of the play. Splendid acting, 
dialog and direction, handsomely mounted. En- 
grossing story of conflict between engaging hero 
who wants a holiday, materialistic fiancee, and 
her idealistic rebel sister who understands hero. 
Much appealing, spirited comedy. 
For A: Very good 

For C: No- interest 


For Y: Good 


Hunted Men (Lloyd Nolan, Lynn Overman) 
(Para) More gang stuff, but lightened by some 
human interest and comedy. Respectable humble 
family’s home made hide-out by killer-hero. 
Maudlin worship of the rat by the two children. 
So he softens, repents, and accepts death by police 
guns. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 

Kentucky Moonshine (Tony Martin, Marjorie 
Weaver) (Fox) Wild, hilarious farce with Ritz 
Brothers in frenzied rampage throughout, posing 
as hill-billies in hope of getting place on hero’s 
radio program. Will amuse those who like their 
delirious antics, and prove exceedingly tiresome 
to others. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y and C: Probably amusing 


Lady in the Morgue (Preston Foster, Patricia 
Ellis) (Universal) Crime Club detective mystery 
well written, directed and acted. Tense story 
of concealed identity, crisply told, with ample 
comedy, agreeably intricate, fast enough to seem 
possible. Grewsome situations more suggested than 
shown. 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: No 


For Y: Perhaps 


Law of the Underworld (C.. Morris, Cian- 
nelli, Ann Shirley) (RKO) Sinister, depressing 


hash of yellow-livered crime with chief gangster 
as hero. Young couple is robbed of money saved 
for marriage, then made tools of robbery, finally 
used in futile effort to win sympathy for con- 
temptible hero. 
For A: Poor For Y and C: Unwholesome 
Let’s Make a Night of It (June Clyde, Buddy 
Rogers) (Universal) Amateurish story, naive act- 
ing, clogged with swing and crude singing. Un- 
utterably bad taste in central situation. Waiter- 
hero brazenly intrudes self on Riviera cafe cus- 
tomers, makes love to daughter, and on to great 
success in London night club. 
For A: Stupid For Y: No For C: No 


Lonely White Sail (Russian, English titles) 
(Amkino) More “Czar against good common 
people” stuff, clumsy and crude, but more verve 
and faster tempo than usual. Search, chase and 
escape of popular hero, Potemkin mutineer. En- 
gaging children enliven picture. Russian culture 
again shows at disadvantage. 

For A: Fair For Y and C: Little interest or value 


Lone Wolf in Paris (Lederer, Frances Drake) 
(Columbia) Smooth story, even suspense, steady 
interest, simple plot. Reformed crook resumes his 
light-fingered ways to save crown jewels and 
mythical kingdom for his newly-met friend, the 
princess, Excitement ample but not excessive. 
Agreeable little thriller. 

For A: Fair For Y: Good For C; Good of kind 


Making the Headlines( Jack Holt, Beverly Rob- 
erts, Craig Reynolds) (Columbia) Too prominent 
city policeman “promoted” to Captain in dead 
suburb, where theft and murder in deserted man- 
sion put him and newshound pal back in head- 
lines. Holt growls and scowls as usual. Very 
ordinary thriller and not over-exciting. 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: Perhaps 


Mr. Moto’s Gamble (Peter Lorre, Keye Luke) 
(Fox) Lorre, professor of crime detection, turns 
attention outside classroom to solve ringside mur- 
der. Sinister thugs, two prize-fights, endless jaw- 
socking, and back-alley English. Feeble plot, and 
characters still feebler, including Lorre’s. 

For A: Crude For Y and C: No 


Robin Hood (E. Flynn, DeHaviland, Rains) 
(Warner) Masterpiece of historical film-making, 
expertly set, cast, acted and directed. Ideal techni- 
color subject. Consistent, unified selection from 
myriad legends available sets story convincingly 
in time of Richard I. Violence not overdone. All 
should see it. 

For A, Y, and C: Excellent 

Saint in New York, The (Louis Hayward, 
Kay Sutton) (RKO) Hayward good choice for 
suave adventurer, ‘the Saint,’’ a modern Robin 
Hood character, hired to free New York of 
gangsters after police have failed. How he does 
it strains credence but furnishes absorbing, lively 
and tense melodrama. 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: No 


For Y: Exciting 


Sinners in Paradise (John Boles, Madge Evans) 
(Universal) Rather artificial combination of hee- 
tic melodrama and comedy. Wrecked trans-Pacific 
airliner lands assorted passengers on tropical 
island. Killings, violence and romance ensue be- 
fore return to mainland is achieved. Exciting but 
hardly convincing. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Not the best For C: No 


Stolen Heaven (Olympe Bradna, Lewis Stone, 
Gene Raymond) (Para) Queer but delightful 
mixture of fine music deftly integrated into merry 
crook story, with strong human values despite 
distressing main situation. Bradna and Stone not- 
able. Wagner, Strauss, Grieg, Liszt, Moskowski, 
fine antidote for “‘swing.” 
For A and Y: Excellent For C: Probably good 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Art and Character. By Albert Edward 
Bailey. New York, Abingdon Press, 1938. 


354 D. $3.75. 


e “new and different” features of 


this book in the field of art lie mostly 
in the emphasis given to the influence of 
art on growth of character—specifically 
Christian character. In Chapter IV, for 
example, ‘““The Transformation of Per- 
sonality,” Dr. Bailey considers the neces- 
sity and Christian demand for transfor- 
mation, and shows how this may be 
brought about through experience, con- 
science, reflection, loving, and concludes 
with a discussion of “repression vs. sub- 
limation.” The chapter abounds in illus- 
trations of works of art, among which 
are old friends and also some new ac- 
quaintances—prospective friends. 

Closely related to growth of Christian 
character through art, is the theme of 
Chapter VI, “The Transformation of 
Society.” Two of the ideas in this chap- 
ter will suffice to indicate the vital and 
up-to-the-minute nature of this material: 
Greed, the Trouble-Maker, and Good- 
Will, the Ultimate Victor. Valuable to 
everyone is the 44-page “Index of Artists 
and Works of Art” listing 1,689 pictures. 
Furthermore, to make this index very 
usable, Dr. Bailey has provided a table: 
“Classification of pictures for spiritual 
values.” This is a veritable gold mine of 
information. For example, under this 
heading, the first subhead is, “Divine 
Contacts,” and the first of nine subheads 
under this is, “Inspiration, Awakening 
Soul, Heightened Spiritual Power.” 
More than 100 suggestions of pictures in 
this field are presented. At the close of 
the book is a collection of reproductions 
of all types of art—and very significant is 
the proportion of space allotted illustra- 
tions of recent trends. 

Yes, the book is expensive, but the price 
of a few movies or a few gallons of gas 
set aside for it would provide a great 
quantity of permanent enjoyment, and 
enrichment to one’s self, and practical 
help for one’s work in the church. 


—L. K. 


Skeptic’s Quest. By Hornell Hart. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
173 p. $2.00. 

Conversation of a Student with repre- 
sentatives of many viewpoints and re- 
sources of truth under the guidance of 
a Thinker, is the interesting vehicle 
through which Dr. Hart has hammered 
out a Christian philosophy of life. The 
conversation develops the Student from 
a Mechanistic Materialist about to com- 
mit suicide because of the futility of life, 
through stages including the “Fraternity 
of Truth Seekers” and the “Fraternity 
of Humanists” into the full membership 
in the “Spiritual Fraternity.” 

One after another the deep questions as 
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to the nature of the universe, the mean- 
ing of life, the powers of the inner world, 
the future life, the place of purpose and 
personality in the universe, the reality of 
the spiritual world, are faced. There is 
solid, sincere, courageous thinking 
throughout. This “bull session” process 
yields some very convincing preaching 


that is not in the least preachy. 
—H.C.M. 


Radio in the Classroom. By Margaret 
Harrison. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1938. 260 p. $2.50. 

A valuable addition to the meager 
literature available on the use of the 
radio in education. Part I defines what 
the radio may be expected to do in en- 
riching classroom work, suggests plans 
by means of which teachers may secure 
advance information regarding programs, 
and how a schedule may be made out for 
the pupils which includes both in-school 
and out-of-school listening. In Part II 
there is some especially significant ma- 
terial suggesting ways in which boys and 
girls may study the American system of 
broadcasting, learn how programs are 
developed and paid for, and be led to 
evaluate the advertising on the programs. 
This section will suggest to the alert 
church leader a source of easily available 
and often excellent enrichment material 
for various units of study under way in 


the church. 
—M. A. J. 


The Psychology of a Growing Person- 
ality. By F. M. Gregg. Nebraska, The 
Personality Press, 1938. 489 p. $2.50. 

A popularly written psychology for be- 
ginning students, with many concrete il- 
lustrations of the principles and factors 
at work in personality development. The 
various stages of development are de- 
scribed and characterized as the “dra- 
matic,” the “Big-Injun Age,” etc., reflect- 
ing some influence of the recapitulation 
theory. Frequent references to religious 
factors and experiences as a normal part 
of personality development, and much 
sound wisdom and wholesome philosophy 


of life. 
—H.C.M. 


Recreation in Church and Community. 
Edited by Warren T. Powell. New York, 
Abingdon, 1938. 136 p. 75 cents. 

“Not a rewriting of the book published 
in 1923” says the editor in his introduc- 
tion, “but a completely new book written 
by three men most unusually well trained 
and experienced leaders in the field of 
recreation.” The writers are, Professor 
Charles D. Giaque, Dr. Raymond W. 
Porter, and Professor H. D. Edgren. The 
purpose of the book is “‘to present a sim- 
ple, non-technical volume that will serve 
to introduce new leaders in church and 


community to the problems, principles, 
organization, and classification of ma- 
terials for an adequate recreational pro- 
gram.” The book contains as much of 
theory, philosophy and point of view in 
regard to recreation as is needed for 
popular consumption, and is at the same 
time rich in practical suggestions that 
have grown out of the extensive experi- 
ence of the authors in leading and direct- 
ing social groups in churches and com- 
munity centers. 

—L. K. 


The Greatest Name, A Life of Jesus for 
Boys and Girls. By Elsie Ball. New York, 
Abingdon, 1938. 149 p. $1.50. 

An attractively written book of stories 


of the life of Jesus which will be of in- 


terest to older primary and junior chil- 
dren, their parents and teachers. The 
stories may be read to the boys and girls 
or the older ones may read them for 
themselves as the type is good and the 
illustrations are excellent reproductions 
in color of the Copping pictures of Jesus. 
While each story may stand alone, the 
book as a whole has unity and moves 
from incident to incident with the appeal 
of the “continued story.” The stories fol- 
low closely the biblical text, and the selec- 
tion of material is good. 

—M.A. J. 


God’s Friendly World. By Margaret M. 
Clemens. Philadelphia, Judson, 1938. 152 
p. $1.00 

A vacation church school course for 
twenty sessions for beginners, prepared 
especially for those churches which wish 
detailed guidance on set-up and schedule, 
and an emphasis on simple procedures 
and biblical content. The four Units, each 
containing plans for five sessions, are: 
“Home Is a Friendly Place”; “Friends in 
My Neighborhood”; “Finding Friends in 
Church”; “Jesus Our Best Friend.” 
Stories, poems, games, things to make, 
and songs are included. Miss Clemens 
knows beginners’ children and their lead- 
ers. She has had wide experience in writ- 
ing helpful materials for use in the 
church school sessions. 

—M. A. J. 


Jesus and His Friends. By Nan F. Heflin. 
Philadelphia, Judson, 1938. 172 p. $1.00. 

A yacation church school course for 
primary children, containing two Units: 
“Jesus Finding and Making Friends”; 
and “‘Jesus’ Friends at Work.” Each unit 
contains material for ten sessions. The 
book contains stories, poems, world 
friendship games, suggestions to the 
leader regarding how to teach songs, 
how to memorize Bible material, how 
to dramatize a story, how to plan a 
worship service, enrichment material 
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from the lives of present-day friends of 
Jesus, songs, and other detailed helps. 
—M. A. J. 


Seniors in the Sunday School. By Jesse 
L. Murrell. New York, Methodist Book 
Concern, 1938. 79 p. 25 cents. 

The author packed much wisdom in 
brief and readable form when he wrote 
this book. It deals with organizing and 
administering the senior department; 
gives three chapters to the senior him- 
self; tells how people learn; outlines the 
ways of teaching and methods and pro- 
cedures; treats of curriculum and objec- 
tives; has some space left for the leader’s 
own qualities, youth’s environment and 
worship, and does it all in 80 pages and 
for the small sum of 25 cents. Many 
points are illustrated by practical inci- 
dents from experience. 

—P. R. H. 


Ask the Prophets. By Carl S. Knopf. 
New York, Abingdon, 1938. 149 p. 75 
cents. 

This is an interesting and well written 
account of the work and personalities of 
the Old Testament prophets. It is based 
upon sound scholarship but does not make 
the dry bones of scholarly studies a handi- 
cap to the average reader. Teachers of 
young people and adults would find it use- 
ful as a reference, or in many instances, 
as a text. 

—P.R. H. 


Recoveries in Religion. By Ralph W. 
Sockman. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1937. 284 p. $2.00. 

A leading preacher gives his brother 
ministers heartening evidence of the re- 
gaining of solid ground by religion in our 
changing day to replace ground it may 
seem to have lost. Authority, balance, 
radiance, and power are among the re- 
coveries. Sound advice is given for con- 
tinuing and consolidating these gains. 


Five Minutes to Twelve. By Adolf Kel- 
ler. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1938. 127 p. 
$1.00. ‘ 

Christianity faces a crisis comparable 
only to that of the persecutions under 
the Roman emperors. It is the author’s 
conviction that what is needed is to have 
the spiritual experiences of the recent 
conferences of the churches at Oxford 
and Edinburgh bear fruit in the local 
situations faced by Christians. The sub- 
title of the book is “A Spiritual Inter- 
pretation of the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences.” 


Contemporary Christian Thought. By 
Charles S. Mcfarland. New York, 
Revell, 1936. 204 p. $1.50. 

Trends of Christian Thinking. By 
Charles §. Mcfarland. New York, 
Revell, 1937. 207 p. $1.50. 

Two annuals in which the author di- 
gests and interprets current religious lit- 
erature. They represent a unique way 
of viewing contemporary Christian 
thinking and serve as helpful guides to 
more intensive study. Useful alike for 
laymen and professional workers. 
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Archaeology and the Bible. By George 
A. Barton. Philadelphia, American Sun- 
day-School Union, 1937. 607 pages plus 
138 plates. $3.50. 

A new, larger, and completely revised 
(seventh) edition of this well-known 
hand-book with 138 authentic illustra- 
tions at no increase in cost. Written for 
Sunday school teachers and other Chris- 
tian laymen, but useful also for those 
who have had training in the field of 
archaeology. 


The Soul Doctor. By Charles R. Zah- 
niser. New York, Round Table, 1938. 
209 p. $2.00. 

Churches and ministers must render a 
greater service in the field of personality 
adjustment through a clinical approach, 
for such service at its best is always re- 
ligious. This book presents in fiction form 
a picture of such a parish ministry. It is 
useful as a guide for pastors as well as a 
book to be read by persons in distress. 


Stories of the Prophets. By R. Barclay 
Moon. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1938. 184 
p. $1.25. 

Stories retold of the life and work of 
eight great Old Testament prophets. 
Each study is introduced by an historical 
sketch, and the situations in which these 
prophets did their work are vividly por- 
trayed. There is a liberal use of the 
prophets’ own words. Useful for classes 
of youth and adults as well as for in- 
dividual reading. 


Altar Stairs. By Joseph F. Newton. 
New York, Macmillan, 1938. 209 p. 
$1.00. 

A new edition of the well-known col- 
lection of prayers, first published in 1928. 
Several new prayers have been added to 
this pocket edition. 


Personality: Its Development and Hy- 
giene. By Winifred V. Richmond. New 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. 279 p. 
$2.00. 

Presents an outline of modern psychol- 
ogy with special treatment of maladjust- 
ments and personality disorders. Person- 
ality is considered as a product of the in- 
teraction of heredity and environment. 


Books Received 


Bos, a True Story of an American 
Boy in China, by Donald A. Irwin. Revell 
Company. 50 cents. 

THE CuHurcH, by George Stewart. 
Association Press. 50 cents. (To be re- 
viewed. ) 

COOPERATION OR COERCION? by L. P. 
Jacks. Dutton. $2.00. The author being 
“Dacifically minded but not a pacifist; a 
believer in the League of Nations but not 
in the existing Covenant,” makes critical 
but constructive suggestions on dealing 
with the problem of war. 

CREATIVE CONTROVERSIES IN CHRISTI- 
ANITY, by George W. Richards. Revell 
Company. $1.50. Lectures on the history 
of Christian theology, stressing those con- 
troversies that have been worth while. 

Gop’s FrRrENDLY Wor Lp, by Margaret 
M. Clemens. Judson. $1.00. (Reviewed 
in this issue.) 

Tue Greatest NAME, A Life of Jesus 


for Boys and Girls. Abingdon. $1.50. 
(Reviewed in this issue.) 

Home Buttpers or Tomorrow, by 
Warren D. Bowman. Elgin Press. $1.00. 
(To be reviewed.) 

INTERMEDIATE EXPRESSIONAL SERV- 
IcEs, by Nevada Miller Whitwell. Stand- 
ard. $1.50. 

Jesus AND His Frienps, by Nan F. 
Heflin. Judson. $1.00. (Reviewed in this 
issue. ) 

Kippiz Krart, A Year of Handwork, 
Stories and Games for Children, by 
Lottie E. Fitch. Standard. $1.50. 

THe Mopern MeEssaGE OF THE 
PsaiMs, by Rollin H. Walker. Abingdon. 
$1.50. (To be reviewed.) 

New Frontiers oF RELIGION, by Ar- 
thur L. Swift. Macmillan. $2.00. (To be 
reviewed. ) 

OccuPATIONS OF THE LOWER CLASSES 
IN Roman Society, by Mima Maxey. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.50. Re- 
ports the result of a study of “Justinian’s 
Digest undertaken to see what contribu- 
tion it offers to our knowledge of the oc- 
cupations of the humble man in the 
Roman world.” 

Our CHILDREN IN A CHANGING 
Wort, by Erwin Wexberg with Henry 
E. Fritsch. Macmillan. $2.00. (Reviewed 
in this issue.) 

Pore Prus XI anp Wor tp PEAcE, by 
Lord Clonmore. Dutton. $3.00. The story 
of Pope Pius’s efforts on behalf of world 
peace and his interpretation of social, 
economic, and political problems. 

THE PsycHOLOGy oF A GROWING PER- 
SONALITY, by F. M. Gregg. The Person- 
ality Press. $2.50. (Reviewed in this is- 
sue.) 

RADIO IN THE CLAssroom, by Mar- 
garet Harrison. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 
(Reviewed in this issue.) 

RELIcIous DRAMAS FOR WORSHIP AND 
SERVICE, by Mattie B. Shannon. Stockton 
Press. $1.50. (To be reviewed.) 

SHARING EXPERIENCES ‘THROUGH 
ScHooL ASSEMBLIES, compiled by Agnes 
L. Adams. Association for Childhood 
Education. 35 cents. Brief discussions by 
various authors on the purpose, prepara- 
tion, organization, and production of as- 
sembly programs in schools. 

Tue Story SHop, by Mary C. Odell. 
Judson. $1.50. Written by a trained 
kindergartner, and experienced church 
worker and a mother, this collection of 
character-building stories for little chil- 
dren will be found very useful by parents 
and teachers alike. There are ‘“Let’s Pre- 
tend Stories,” “Everyday Stories,” “Stor- 
ies about Bible People,’ “Stories about 
the Church,” “World Friendship Stories,” 
and “Holiday Stories,’—a generous col- 
lection of each, sixty-four stories in all. 

Ture THOUSAND YEARS OF UNCER- 
TAINTY, A.D. 500-A.D. 1500, by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. Harper. $3.50. (To be 
reviewed. ) 

Wuat Asout Mirirary TRAINING? 
A Program Unit for Older Young Peo- 
ple, by Wilfred W. and Henry T. Tyler. 
Methodist Book Concern. 25 cents. 2 for 
40 cents. 

YoutH TELL THEIR Story, by How- 
ard M. Bell. American Council on Edu- 
cation. $1.50. (To be reviewed.) 
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Science and Meditation 


(Continued from page 5) 


meditation periods with the ten worst which he had had 
during two months of the course. A total of 264 “‘best’’ 
meditation periods were reported, of which only 63 were 
rated C or lower in concentration. But of the 254 “‘poorest”’ 
meditations, 226 were rated C or lower in concentration. 

Of course, the sense of having concentrated poorly may 
have influenced to some extent the rating of the period as 
“poor.” Yet the chief factor in classification was the results 
which the meditators felt that they obtained. The report 
form provided columns to note the following types of results 
from the meditations: clarified ideas, fresh ideas, specific 
action, improved attitudes, courage, and faith. In the 264 
best meditation periods, clarified ideas were noted as a result 
67 times per hundred periods. The other results were noted 
from 51 to 55 times per hundred. Taking all types of re- 
corded results together, there were on the average 3.4 result- 
checks for each of the best meditations. But in the 254 poor- 
est meditation periods there was only 1.0 result-check, on 
the average, per meditation. The greatest contrast between 
the best and the poorest periods was in their production of 
fresh ideas: the best periods averaged over six times as many 
fresh ideas as the poorest. 

What conditions, besides concentration, are conducive to 
“best”? periods? Records in these cases indicate that the 
most unfavorable condition is physical pain or discomfort, 
since this was noted in only one of the best periods, and in 
19 of the poorest ones. Emotional disturbance, and being 
tired or sleepy are also highly unfavorable, though some of 
the best meditation periods were achieved in spite of those 
conditions. Interruption, and noise, were mentioned almost 
as frequently in connection with the best as with the worst 
periods. 

As to subject, some comments by members of the medita- 
tion class are significant: “My attitude toward either the 
actual process of meditation or the subject chosen is the 
greatest factor in determining the value of the period.” “Un- 
less the subject really takes hold of me and my problems 
the meditation which follows is sterile.” “On the whole, 
those meditations which deal with a concrete problem or 
specific task are most beneficial. Topics that are too big or 
of too general a nature bring less satisfactory results.” 
“When the topic was general it was very hard to concen- 
trate.” “If my subject is too broad, or if I have not well 
considered the angle from which to take up a subject I will 
often fail to have a good meditation.” “My most fruitful 
results have come when dwelling upon some concrete sub- 
ject that is of personal vital concern.” 

Statistical study of the subjects used in the best and poor- 
est periods indicates that when the meditation was directed 
toward preparing a sermon, talk, paper or letter, outstand- 
ing success was five times as frequent as decided failure. 
Meditation upon Jesus, God, and the Bible failed almost 
as often as they succeeded, but meditations on other religious 
subjects were successful twice as often as they failed. Medi- 
tations upon general social problems were failures four 
times as often as successes. 

In my own personal meditations I have been keeping 
fairly detailed statistical records and have reached certain 
conclusions which may be worth sharing. For me personally, 
early morning hours are decidedly more fruitful than times 
of day when I am more weary. Good concentration is highly 
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important: allowing the mind to wander, or allowing some 
rival interest to intrude, are unfavorable to success. Adverse 
conditions, such as fatigue, noise, and interruption are handi- 
caps, but they are not insuperable barriers. If I can keep 
bringing my mind back to the problem in hand, illumination 
will come even under highly unfavorable conditions. In pre- 
paring to lecture or preach, several short meditation periods 
on successive days, or with several hours of intermission, are 
better than a smaller number of longer periods. If the ser- 
mon or lecture is to have spiritual power, it has proved to 
be important that the meditation periods involve definite 


-and vital outreaching to the Master. The richest and most 


fruitful meditation periods in my own experience come when 
I withdraw to a very quiet and undisturbed place, early in 
the day, and turn my whole inner consciousness toward a 
definite spiritual problem not involving immediate outer 
utility. If I thus yield up alof myself to the guidance of 
the Spirit, seeking illumination upon some vital question of 
faith, a blessing comes which alters in fundamental ways 
the subsequent course of my life. 


Geneva Glen Camps 


Two camps will be held at Geneva Glen, the camp site 
of the Colorado Council of Religious Education near Den- 
ver, this summer. One will be the Midwestern Youth Camp, 
July 24-31; the other will be the Midwestern Leadership 
Camp, July 31-August 7. Rates for each are $11.00, or 
$20.00 for the two. States around Colorado are cooperating. 
Information may be obtained from Harold M. Gilmore, 
Trinity Building, Denver. 


Books for Leaders of Young People 


* * * 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE By Richard K. Morton 


These 120 prayers are grouped under eight topics: Prayers of the 
Christian Life, Prayers for Special Church Occasions, Prayers for 
Young People’s Meetings, Prayers for Students, Prayers for Busi- 
ness and Professional Workers, Prayers for Summer Camps and Out- 
ings, Prayers for Summer Schools, Prayers for Conferences. “They 
are modern in the best sense, deeply spiritual, and based on a sense 
of individual and social need; will prove helpful not only to youth, 


but to all those who pray for and with youth.’—Union Seminary 
Review. 75¢ 
A BOOK OF CHAPEL TALKS 
By Elbert Russell 


These sixty-two talks concern the central interests in the spiritual 
and intellectual life of youth, “It is hard to think how any addresses 
to students could be better than these. Fortunate were the youth 
who heard them and lucky are all of us that they have been put into 
print. They are close to life.’—Methodist-Protestant Recorder. “‘Vital 
and stimulating.’”—Yale Divinity News. $1 


FINDING THE GOAL POSTS By L. H. Howe 


“In the eight sparkling chapters of this book, the author seeks to 
help youth and their leaders discover some of life’s supreme objec- 
tives. The many choice and apt illustrations by which he enforces his 
appeals are worth the price of the book. The messages are omer; 


filled with inspiration.’’-—Pastor’s Periscope. 1 
STORIES OF THE PROPHETS as Told to Their 
Friends By R. Barclay Moon 


This book makes vivid the lives and messages of Elijah, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, the Prophet of the Exile, and Jonah. “These 
mountain-peak figures will become real personalities to the youth who 
come into contact with this exceptionally good material.”"—Church 
Management. $1.25 
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May Be Secured. Robert M. Hop- 

kins, Jr. ... :|.\4 eee eee Nov. 16 
Whole Church Working Together for 

Children, The. Frank M. Mc- 

Kibben.. ......... See taitiem eleiets. s Sept. 8 
Why and How to Go to the Conven- 

THON es: 0, + 0c 5a ato nla June 9 


Why Use Art in Religious Education? 


Abbott Book jijjeeeweresnis<ts(er- Oct. 6 
Why Visual Education. Ernest J. 

Arnold .... . . Speeeaeesa ake cs Noy. 6 
Wik, Elsie E. Community Project 

Counseling ..;,e eee eee Mar. 12 
Will—and a Way! A. J. H. Platt ....July 14 
Williams, Horace W. The Missionary 

Motive in Leadership Education ...Feb. 10 
Wilson, Dorothy Clarke. Burden 

Bearers, The, An Easter Play ....Apr. 17 
World Council of Churches, The. 

Luther A. Weigle \..0e.-<5-- July 10 
World Figures as Convention Speakers .Jan. 9 
Wright, C. Melville. When Laymen 

Unite for Actiontem ects: aaeetee May 
WF orship 

Dedicating the Interpretative Arts 
to Worship. (A Play for Camp or 
Church.) Roy A. Burkhart ...... June 13 


Month Page 


Guiding Beginners in Worship. Eliza- 
beth McE. Shields ; 
Springtime—a Call to Worship ..Apr. 14 


Summertime Experiences ......-. ~« July 16 
Suggestions for Building Worship 
Programs 
Primary Depattment ............ Each issue 
Junior Department .......... ...Each issue 
Intermediate Department ......... Each issue 
Senior and Young People’s Depart- 
MENS 3-5 54 eave oso, cere ae Each issue 
That Children Might Worship. Ro- 
land ‘G. Carter .2% 2... July 12 
Wyker, James D. Country Church and 
Community Agencies, The ....... June to 
Y 
You Are a Spirit. Hornell Hart ...... Nov. 5 


You Can Have a Community Leader- 
ship School. John W. Myers ....June 12 
Young People and Future Leadership 


(International Council Camps) ...Apr. 11 
Young People’s Work 
Class That Kept Going, A. Virginia 

BPORGED. ce olds ol hive oh ene uly 9 
Cooperative Young People’s Meetings Mar. 11 
Drama Helps Christian Youth Build 

a New World. E. Paul Hovey ....Feb. 20 
Have You Chosen Your Summer 

Camp’? - =< 2h) fs: eta anon epee ..May 15 
How Young People Fare in the 

United Church. Thomas Alfred 

Tripp! (.fsis scores cyanea ane Sept. 12 
National Youth Administration 

(What are the facts?)) (i. ,seunran Dec. 20 
Open Letter to Leaders of Young 

People’s Work, An. Ivan M. 

Gould wie. .) bce eee June 20 
Program of Youth Camps ......... July 15 
Religious Youth and Creative Art. 

John Morgan ... . 0. (euro Feb. 8 
The South Dakota Window. Ray M. 

Johnson <3...) D5 oleic odie Sa Feb. 9 
Student Peace Service. Harold Chance May 19 
Temperance Education in the Church, 

for Young People. Ivan M. Gould . Apr. 12 
Times Square and Thirty-Nine Young 

Voices in Unison. Wesner Fallow .Apr. 10 
Too Busy to Live. Willard R. Jewell .Oct. 13 
Vacation School Results. Lucy oii 

Wetzel McMillin .2 2.5% 72 owen June 15 
What Is a Program Unit? John 

Tewitt o gas eke os cee te en Mar. 8 
Young People and Future Leadership .Apr. 11 
Youth and the Vacation Church 

School. Richard Hoiland ........ Mar. 14 

Youth and the Vacation Church School. 
Richard Hoiland .......... o.oo Mar, 14 


Current Film Estimates 


(Continued from page 33) 


There’s Always a Woman (Joan Blondell, Mel- 
vyn Douglas) (Columbia) Hilarious farce-mys- 
tery, with clever dialog and two deft roles. Mar- 
ried couple wrangles amusingly. His detective 
agency fails; she carries on and blunders to suc- 
cess. Fun over non-grewsome murders. One re- 
grettable heavy-drinking sequence by stars. 

For A: Fine of kind 
For Y and C: Amusing but doubtful 


Three Comrades (Margaret Sullavan, Taylor, 
Tone, R. Young) (MGM) In grim setting of 
social chaos in post-war Germany, three dis- 
illusioned pals find life struggle glorified by 
love of charming heroine who marries one. 
Staunch loyalty, deep devotion, heroic happiness 
and tears, heart-breaking tragedy beautifully done. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Mature 

For C: Beyond them 


To the Victor (Will Fyffe, John Loder) 
(GB) Masterpiece of realism—real men, real 
dogs, real dramatic conflict—from Ollivant classic, 
“Bob, Son of Battle.” Authentic shepherd life in 
Scottish highlands, tensely human, with human 
and canine roles equally fine. Scotch accent very 
thick at times. 

For A and Y: Excellent For C: Mature but good 


Vivacious Lady (Ginger Rogers, Jas. Stewart) 
(RKO) Lively hilarious stuff about young pro- 
fessor’s effort to tell his hide-bound, college-presi- 
dent father of his marriage to cabaret girl. Fea- 
tures are a raw travesty of “college,” heavy 
drunkenness, and love making in public. Clever 
but ethically off. 

For A:Very good of kind 
For Y and C: Unwholesome 
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